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NOTES. 


7s Spanish-American war still dribbles along, but 

** Old Glory” does not, according to promise, float 
over a conquered Santiago. Yet the invasion of Cuba, 
strange as it may seem, has at last actually begun. 
Last week a force of six hundred marines, covered by 
the gun-fire of the American warships, landed at 
Caimamera, in the bay of Guantanamo, burned an 
undefended village on the beach, and established a 
camp on the hill-top. Here they were attacked by the 
Spanish guerillas from the shelter of the surrounding 
woods. After thirteen hours’ desperate fighting it was 
found that (to take the highest estimate) four United 
States marines were killed and one wounded. The 
number of Spaniards who were killed in this sanguinary 
engagement has varied according to the taste and 
imagination of the Washington correspondents. In his 
account of the fighting the special correspondent of the 
New York ‘‘ Sun” at the seat of war shows that he is 
not equipped with the necessary imaginative apparatus. 
He reports that, after the attack on the camp was 
repulsed, it was discovered that not one of the gallant 
marines was even wounded, although many of them 
suffered severely in the thick underwood from mosquito 
bites and thorns. The Spanish force, which was 
variously estimated at from 200 to 1000, made repeated 
attacks by day and night, until the invaders found it 
more healthy to retire from the hill-top to the beach, 
where they could obtain protection by means of their 
warships. But whether this retreat was due to the 
Mauser rifles of the enemy or to the mosquitoes still 
remains a trifle doubtful. 


In any case it is quite evident that the 27,c0o men 
from Tampa are urgently needed. It was authori- 
tatively reported that this expedition had started on 
Wednesday last week, but according to the ‘‘ Daily 
Chronicle” it was recalled owing to the sudden advent 
of ‘‘spooks.” Certain ghostly warships, it seems, had 
been observed flitting along the American seaboard, 
and as it was thought that these uncanny visitors might 
startle the Volunteers, the flotilla was recalled and 
hurriedly moved inshore. It is now presumed that 
these phantom war vessels have been sunk at the 
entrance to Santiago harbour: for there the American 
fleet sinks a torpedo-destroyer or a gunboat every 
second night on an average. But that these ghostly 
warships have been definitely cleared from the ocean in 
this manner is not altogether certain; for it was 
reported with much detail that the Spanish torpedo- 
destroyer ‘‘ Terror” had been send to the bottom by an 
American shell(the weight of the shell was accurately 
given) while on the same day she was lying safely at 
Puerto Rico. Still, these modern Flying Dutchmen have 
for the moment disappeared, and the Great Invading 
‘Expedition, taking all risks, has now at last set out 


for Cuba. On Tuesday of this week thirty-five trans- 
ports, fourteen convoys, and one hundred newspaper 
correspondents set sail from Tampa amid much 
enthusiasm and in straggling disorder. 


At the moment of writing we are not informed as to the 
hour and place of debarkation, and from the lack of this 
indiscretion we gather that the Head Censor of the 
United States is not now imparting privileged informa- 
tion to a certain Special Commissioner. Wecan readily 
guess, however, that the destination of the expedition 
is that beach in the Bay of Guantanamo where the un- 
happy marines are struggling to maintain their position. 
What exactly will happen after this new invading force 
has landed will depend very much, of course, upon the 
hundred newspaper correspondents with which it is 
provided. One may hazard the guess, however, that the 
march upon Santiago will not be the ‘‘ happy-go-lucky ” 
picnic which delights the official mind at Washington. 
The prolonged delay in getting the expedition afloat 
suggests that it will land in a muddled condition with 
a defective commissariat and an ill-organized transport. 
Then there is the fighting, not only with the Spaniards, 
but with Yellow Jack. If there are 20,000 Spanish 
soldiers in Santiago, as has been reported, then they 
have been disgracefully slack in repelling the invasion ; 
but the fever will be as alert as the Spaniards are 
supine if it once gets a start in the American camps. 
Already there are ominous rumours of an outbreak on 
the American seaboard, and even on board the American 
warships. We sincerely trust that these rumours are 
not true; for not the most unfriendly critic, and we are 
certainly not unfriendly, would wish the invaders of 
Cuba to be overtaken by the horrors of Yellow 
Jack. 


Meanwhile, the rumour that Manila has fallen has not 
been officially confirmed. There is no doubt, however, 
that the town and its defenders are in sore straits. 
General Augusti, the Captain-General of the Philippines, 
has informed his government that Manila is surrounded 
by the insurgents, that many of the white inhabitants of 
the suburbs have migrated inside the fortifications, and 
that a bombardment by the American warships is 
imminent. If the garrison is rushed by General 
Aguinaldo, the leader of the rebels, with assistance 
from the American guns, there is a possibility that a 
ghastly massacre of the Spaniards might be the result. 
Should this happen the American Government would 
be in some measure responsible, for when they in- 
vaded the islands their ships should have been accom- 
panied by a force sufficient, at least, to check lawless- 
ness. There is a small body of troops on the way, and 
a second expedition is being embarked at San Francisco, 
but even if these volunteers arrive in time it is doubtful 
whether they are of sufficient strength or efficiency to 
overcome the triumphant rebels, 
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And what, after Manila has fallen, is to be the 
political fate of the Philippines? For some weeks 
after Admiral Dewey’s victory the American press 
discussed the matter with strange lightheartedness. 
It was even suggested, in a burst of new-born 
generosity, that the islands should be handed over to 
Great Britain. No such breezy talk obtains in the 
United States to-day ; on the contrary, it is beginning 
to be realised that the future government of the 
Philippines starts far-reaching issues, with which the 
European Powers are intimately connected. It is the 
suspected designs of Germany, curiously enough, that 
have raised the keenest note of alarm at Washington. 
Germany has a number of warships in Manila harbour, 
and it is suggested that she will interfere if Admiral 
Dewey proposes to bombard the town. No such in- 
terference need be expected, for Germany’s policy is 
never humanitarian, but when the question of future 
ownership is raised there are several Emperors who 
will ask to be heard. General Aguinaldo and his suc- 
cessful rebels will also have to be consulted. In these 
circumstances the American Government may find that 
it is much easier to destroy a Spanish fleet than to dis- 
pose of a Spanish colony. 


Hollow as the opposition was to the London Uni- 
versity Reconstitution Bill, no one expected so abject a 
collapse as that of Tuesday night, when it was read a 
second time in the Commons without a division. Sir John 
Gorst’s speech in introducing it was clear if not exactly 
inspiring, and he raised a sympathetic ripple of laughter 
when he declared that the controversy over it had not 
been free from the misstatements of fact which were 
inseparable from contested elections. Mr. Haldane, 
whose efforts on behalf of the Bill have been untiring, 
became really eloquent on its merits. Of the other 
speeches the less said the better. The statement that the 
London University trains more graduates than Oxford 
and Cambridge put together was received with mild in- 
credulity. One speaker put it at 6000 students. The 
statistics of the University show that the total number 
who passed their degrees in 1897 was 376, while 641 
succeeded in the intermediate examinations. Another 
statement, made by Sir John Gorst, and also received 
with incredulity, was that the science syllabuses now in 
force had not been revised for twenty years. The fact 
is that they have not been revised since 1876, though 
new syllabuses are announced for next year. It is 
clear that if the Government had only been firm this 
long-delayed Bill might have been easily passed last 
year or the year before. Neither Mr. Lecky nor Pro- 
fessor Jebb spoke, the latter being debarred by the 
circumstance that he is one of the Commissioners named 
in the Bill. 


As we predicted many months ago would be the 
case, the settlement of the Niger difficulty has, after 
a decent interval, followed the French general election. 
So far as M. Hanotaux and Lord Salisbury were con- 
cerned, the matter had been as good as settled last 
year, but the French ministry simply did not dare to 
face the country with a record of surrender, and so the 
negotiations were dragged out month after month to 
an accompaniment of alarums and excursions on both 
sides. It was a very dangerous game, and more than 
once the zeal of local subordinates was within an ace of 
turning it into deadly earnest. 


Boussa and the whole navigable course of the Lower 
Niger, of course, go to England. No one knew better 
than M. Hanotaux that France had no more right to be 
there than she had to seize some temporarily unoccupied 
spot in a British possession ; but the French Colonial 
party, which plotted the seizure without the knowledge 
of the Foreign Office, is aggressive, and. the Government 
majority was too narrow to risk offending Prince D’Aren- 
berg and his friends. However, as soon as electoral 
necessities were at an end there were few points left to 
discuss, and the Convention now signed by both parties 
seems to us to embody terms eminently reasonable and 
satisfactory. The Anglo-French frontier, instead of 
crossing the Niger at Say, now crosses it above Ilo. 
The French will at once evacuate Boussa and all other 
parts held by them to the east of a line drawn between 
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the end or the old frontier line at nine degrees north 

and a spot on the Niger above Ilo, whence the frontier 

line takes a wide sweep to the north of Sokoto, and so 

on to Barua, on Lake Tchad. At the same time the 

Gold Coast frontier on the West is settled up to the 

— degree, following the course of the Black 
olta. 


As a kind of ‘‘ placebo” for the Colonial patriots France 
is to have two trading ‘‘ enclaves,” one at the mouth of 
the Niger, and one at the foot of the falls where the 
navigation ends; but as the territory on which these 
‘* factories ” (to use the old Indian phrase) are situated 
is to remain British, and as their only use would be to 
avoid duties and imposts which England has no inten- 
tion of imposing or permitting to be imposed, these 
concessions will remain even more forlorn and unim- 
portant than places like Pondicherry or Karakal in 
India. Reciprocity in commercial matters is guaranteed 
between the spheres of the two countries, and with 
that we have every right to be thoroughly content. The 
only matter for regret is that our Foreign Office did 
not a little earlier recognise the importance of West 
African trade, and that on the Gambia and at Sierra 
Leone we allowed some of our most promising colonies 
to be throttled. 


M. Méline’s ministry did not long survive the meeting 
of the new Chamber. On Monday it was bitterly 
assailed by M. Millerand the Socialist and M. Bourgeois 
the Radical. On Tuesday it was defeated on the 
wording of an ‘‘ order of the day,” and on Wednesday 
M. Meéline and his colleagues sent in their resignations. 
The only wonder is that it contrived to exist so long, 
It had no coherent majority and no policy in home 
affairs, where its record is an absolute blank apart 
from the Russian Treaty: it may now add the Niger 
Convention. M. Hanotaux has done work that will 
give his feeble colleagues a place in French history. 
It is difficult at present to say how the matter may end, 
for the word of the Tsar is quite as important in French 
Cabinet-making nowadays as the vote of the Chamber ; 
and if the Tsar wishes it M. Faure will have to effect a 
replatrage and build up a Cabinet of nonentities round 
M. Hanotaux. The President’s Whit-Sunday speech 
shows that he is prepared to make use of any allies 
against the extreme Radicals and the Socialists, and in 
the present divided and leaderless condition of those 
parties the President, backed up by the Tsar, will no 
doubt be able to have his way. 


We are asked to dissolve in emotion at a fresh de- 
velopment of the Anglo-Saxon blood - brotherhood, 
because the Americans ‘‘ unanimously” resolved on 
Tuesday after only a few years’ shirking and evasion to 
pay the little bill that has so long been owing for the 
illegal seizures of Canadian ships in the Behring sea. 
We do not see why we should display emotion on being 
paid an outstanding debt, the payment of which the 
debtor has exhausted every legal and illegal subterfuge 
in endeavouring to evade: but we are ready to take 
it as a sign of grace on the part of the American 
Senate, and if it is followed up by a fair settlement 
of the whole lake question, as well as of the Alaska 
boundary question, we shall be the last to deny that things 
look promising for the future. We have always been 
told and have been willing to believe that ‘‘ the great 
heart of America was sound,” but we have un- 
fortunately had repeated proof that the ‘‘ great heart” 
of the Washington politician was corrupt and ill- 
disposed towards us, and we can only judge by results. 
If the honest American has gained permanent victory 
over the dishonest politician both countries may well 
rejoice. But we restrain our emotion for the present, 
and wait for some evidence more cogent than the 
hysterics of Mr. Henry Norman. 


The Austrian Reichsrath was prorogued just when it 
had arranged for itself a programme of scenes and 
scandals for Tuesday’s sitting, and with it we may 
assume that Parliamentary government has been sus- 
pended for the present. This step on the part of the 
Emperor was expected and arranged for, and it created 
not the slightest ripple of excitement throughout the 
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Monarchy. The riots at Gratz and at Briinn, following 
on those already reported from various Bohemian 
towns, show that the ‘‘rowdies” of the Reichsrath 
were finding their imitators in the constituencies. 
The story of Sunday’s rioting at Bruenn, with its pro- 
cessions and bands and party colours and party cries, 
read curiously like an account of a party riot in Belfast, 
and the scenes in the Reichsrath enable us to heave a 
sigh of relief at the reflection that, however bad things 
may be from time to time in Ireland, we are at any 
rate spared the possibility of seeing Orangemen and 
Nationalists knocking each other down on College 
Green. 


Australian federation is in a bad way. Mr. G. H. 
Reid, the New South Wales Premier, is proving a more 
treacherous friend of the movement than was Sir Henry 
Parkes in his most self-sufficient days. At the Royal 
Colonial Institute on Tuesday Lord Brassey eulogised 
the statesmanship of the delegates who prepared the 
Australian Commonwealth Bill for submission to the 
people. That the Bill has merits no one would deny, 
but they have been sharply qualified by considerations 
partly personal, partly provincial. In another column 
this week we publish some account of the men con- 
nected with the present federal movement. At the 
moment of writing our correspondent could hardly 
have foreseen that personalities would be allowed to 
prejudice the final chances of the measure. Mr. Reid 
having done his worst—by raising the minimum vote 
in New South Wales to 80,ooo—to render the work 
of the Federal Convention nugatory, has sought to 
escape from his difficulties by means of a Colonial 
Conference. Such a Conference would mean the 
plunging of the whole question back into the crucible, 
and Sir Edward Braddon, the Premier of Tasmania, 
and Mr. Kingston, of South Australia, object. They 
refuse to go behind the backs of the people to alter 
work which three out of four colonies have definitely 
approved. Mr. Reid has promptly taken offence, has 
sent a rude rejoinder to Sir Edward Braddon, and 
appears to wash his hands of the whole business. 
He is, we hope, preparing for himself an unpleasant 
awakening. When Sir Henry Parkes was at the head 
of the movement Mr. Reid zealously opposed it, and 
his recent action is that of an enemy in disguise. 


A state of suppressed civil war exists in South Wales. 
The record day by day becomes more painful. Sullen 
masses of sorely distressed people keep the peace only 
because they are watched by a force of police and 
soldiery capable of dealing drastically with any ap- 
proach to riotous proceedings. Ten thousand little 
ones are said to be crying for food. Tradesmen are 
said to be ready to sell their book debts for twenty per 
cent. of their face value. And still the insensate 
struggle goes on. The masters, with every wish in 
the world apparently to settle the dispute, refuse to 
concede the full conditions demanded by the men, and 
the men’s leaders continue to advance propositions 
which they know are hopeless. If there was any chance 
of the strikers ultimately succeeding, there might be 
something to be said in favour of continuing the fight. 
Judging from many reports, the men are eager to get 
back to work, but the amour propre of the agitator 
steps in. The bulk of the men unquestionably do not 
understand the working of the sliding scale. It is an 
intricate mathematical process, which is beyond them. 
Certain of the leaders maintain that it is no better 
than a scheme.for robbing the miner of a legitimate 
wage, and the unfortunate men have no means of 
judging as to the truth. Meantime the strike is cost- 
ing more per week than any possible increase in wages 
could make good i in a twelvemonth. 


To dulness the ‘*Spectator” is fain t » add inaccuracy. 
True, it admits that “our definition of a free-trader 
may of course be a bad one,” and to show how true is 
the forecast we append the definition: ‘‘ We do not 
consider a man a free-trader if he wishes to restrict or 
prevent the free entry of certain goods into our markets 
because those goods are produced under what he con- 
siders unfair fiscal conditions,”. Now if that is free 
trade, then indeed free trade stands self-condemned in 
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the mouth of its champions. But it is not free trade. 
Free trade in the literal sense of the word means that 
artificial hindrances shall not be put in the way of 
industrial development; and it follows therefrom that 
when such obstacles present themselves, steps should 
be taken to beat them down. Nor is the ‘‘Spectator’s ” 
new definition accurate, even in the party sense of the 
word. In proof we quote the ‘‘ Spectator” against the 
‘* Spectator”—the ‘‘ Spectator,” that is, of 1880, wher 
the journal was in the hands of that staunch free-trader 
and most competent writer, Mr. Hutton, against the 
‘* Spectator” in the hands of his present pupil: ‘‘ That 
a countervailing duty to any exporting nation’s bounty, 
if it could strike the right article, and the right article 
only, from whatever part it came, would be a free 
trade and not a protective measure, is really beyond 
question.” 


But the above extracts do not exhaust the muddle 
into which the ‘‘Spectator” has got itself. It thus 
proceeds: ‘‘ It is of the essence of Free Trade not to 
exact certificates of origin, but to open our ports on 
equal terms to all non-dangerous goods and all comers.” 
Therefore, according to the ‘‘Spectator’s” latest an- 
nouncement, England has already ceased to be a Free- 
trade country, for, in respect to many goods, she does 
exact certificates of origin under the Merchandise 
Marks Act, and, under the the Prison-made Goods 
Act, she refuses to open her ports to all non-dangerous 
goods and all comers. Moreover, the ‘‘ Spectator,” 
whose subject was bounty-fed sugar, used an unfortunatz 
word in ‘‘non-dangerous.” Listen to the Repert of 
the West Indian Commissioners :—‘‘ Of these remedies 
the first [the restoration of the sugar industry to a 
condition in which it can be profitably carried on] is 
the only one that would completely avert the dangers 
which now threaten your Majesty’s West Indian pos- 
sessions.” If the ‘‘ Spectator” would take the trouble 
to learn somewhat of the present condition of the West 
Indies, it would learn also that bounty-fed sugar, which 
has brought about that condition, comes distinctly 
within the class of economically dangerous goods. 


Why does Lord Salisbury so often express his con- 
tempt for the intelligence of his hearers? He should 
really avoid this indication of disagreeable cynicism. 
When, last Tuesday, he was furnishing the China Trade 
Deputation with a list of reasons for not acceding to 
their requests, he spoke of the extreme Protectionist 
policy pursued by Russia, France, and Germany. Very 
rightly he said that this policy was very calamitous to 
our trade ; but then he insulted the intelligence of the 
able representatives of trade before him by adding, ‘‘ and 
which we believe it is equally calamitous to their own.” 
Did Lord Salisbury imagine that his audience was un- 
aware of the growing prosperity of our foreign protec- 
tionist rivals, as well as of the declining prosperity of 
Free-trade England’s commerce? It was a wretchedly 
disappointing speech all through. The Premier would 
not even promise to make representations to the other 
Powers in China for the purpose of trying to get better 
terms for the admission of English goods into the dis- 
tricts within their spheres ofinfluence. He actually would 
not even promise to bring pressure upon Peking to get 
the restrictions upon commerce within the country 
removed, although Peking is surely ‘‘ squeezable” just 
now, and the need for getting the restrictions removed 
is very pressing. 


At last Mr. Leiter’s wheat corner has collapsed, and 
so the price of wheat is tumbling down, to the alarm 
and distress of holders of stocks and to the immediate 
relief of buyers and consumers. But it is doubtful, in 
view of the world’s present shortage and of the un- 
favourable weather in more than one wheat country 
(pointing to a bad harvest), if the relief will be more 
than temporary. For our own part, we anticipate a 
sharp rise in prices in the near future. But as for Mr. 
Leiter and his kind, is nothing going to be done to 
stop this evil gambling in one of the prime necessaries 
of life? It is no excuse for inaction to say that these 
‘‘corners” always break down within a few months; they 
last long enough to dislocate industry most seriously 
and often to cause widespread distress. Germany is 
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taking the matter in hand and has already, under the 
new Bourse regulations, driven the gamblers from the 
Berlin Corn Exchange to a secret Bourse, held in a 
prayer hall which they have hired for the purpose: and 
legislation with the object of giving a more stringent 
definition to the word Bourse is likely to be undertaken 
to stop this evasion. We do not say that England 
should follow suit, but the matter is eminently one for 
the united counsels of an International Conference of 
every civilised Power. 


Mr. Haden Corser’s idea of administering the Public 
Health Acts seems to consist in letting down the owners 
of insanitary property lightly. It has for long been his 
way to obstruct an active sanitary authority in the per- 
formance of its duties by every technical means at his 
disposal, by repeated adjournments, by trifling penalties, 
by minimising or refusing costs. But he has not often 
had the magisterial impertinence—for it is nothing else— 
to decline to give costs to a sanitary authority that has 
succeeded in making a defaulting landlord put his house 
in order in compliance with statutory notice, and coolly 
suggest that the complainant should voluntarily with- 
draw the summons. The inspector representing the 
Bethnal Green Vestry (the authority in question) very 
properly declined to do anything of the kind, where- 
upon Mr. Corser threatened to dismiss the summons, 
and the inspector in his turn threatened a higher 
court. Then the magistrate, justly frightened, falls 
upon his stock resource of an adjournment, telling the 
inspector to see if he could on his own account get any 
costs out of the defendant. 


A pension of £100 a year from the Civil List has 
been well and worthily bestowed upon a quiet country 
parson, the Rev. J. C. Atkinson, vicar of Danby-in- 
Cleveland for more than fifty years past. Mr. Atkinson 
is considerably over eighty; his ‘‘ Fifty Years in a 
Moorland Parish” is almost a classic. 


Amongst the things that are in the air there appear 
to be, in a literal sense, several new gases. Argon, 
the inert gas discovered by Lord Rayleigh and Professor 
Ramsay, four years ago, has now found at least one. 
new congener, to be named Krypton. This constituent, 
whichisapparently even more inert and dense than argon, 
was discovered by the bright green line which it revealed 
in the spectroscope when a portion of the residual gas, 
left on evaporating away a quantity of liquefied air, was 
subjected to an electric discharge. Professor Ramsay 
is to describe to the Royal Society this week another 
discovery which appears to be a lighter gas of the same 
group, more akin however to the gas Helium which he 
discovered eighteen months back. Meantime Professor 
Dewar, working with his apparatus for liquefying air, 
hydrogen and other gases, has obtained indications of 
the existence of a gas of low density, concerning which 
he made a preliminary statement at the last meeting of 
the Royal Society. These discoveries are exciting a 
great interest in scientific circles. 


Piper Findlater has not piped at the Alhambra in 
vain. Not only has he secured a little money for his 
own sporran, but he has also, practically, abolished the 
£10 heroes of the British Army. On Monday night 
Mr. Brodrick announced in the House that in future 
the wearer of the Victoria Cross would be entitled, at 
the discretion of the Secretary of State, to a pension of 
£50 a year if the hero were poor, old, infirm, unable 
to earn his own living, and of steady habits. These 
conditions, in their discourteousness and miserliness, 
are just such as we might expect from a War Office 
which has never heard that the holders of the Victoria 
Cross frequently die in the workhouse of destitution. 
These same ill-informed officials, however, were very 
quick to hear and very prompt to act when this crippled 
piper sought to make a few pounds against the day 
when he was old and poor; and they had not even the 
grace to approach Findlater himself. ‘‘We tendered 
our requests,” said Mr. Brodrick, ‘“‘to the manager of 
the music-hall, who met them in a very public-spirited 
manner.” No doubt; but it was a caddish spirit which 
deprived a worthy man of his living, and that end was 
secured for the most snobbish of reasons. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON COMMISSION 
BILL. 


ie is now more than twenty years since the demand for 
the establishment of a teaching University in Lon- 
don first took a definite form, and probably no project 
has ever been submitted to so much discussion and 
criticism. It has been debated and redebated by many 
of our most distinguished men of science and by almost 
all our most eminent authorities on education. In- 
numerable schemes have been proposed, and in innu- 
merable conventions and meetings these schemes have 
been supported and opposed. Two Royal Commissions 
have investigated and reported on it, and four Bills on 
the subject have been introduced into Parliament, three 
of them by the present Administration. The question 
is undoubtedly an extremely complicated one, so 
various and important are the interests involved, 
and so serious would be the results of unsound 
or defective provisions and organization. There are 
obviously three things to be guarded against: 
first, that the functions of the present University 
of London as an Imperial institution should in 
no way be interfered with, but should be, maintained 
in their utmost efficacy; secondly, that the existing 
academic bodies in London should not be allowed to 
lower the standard of education by controlling and con- 
ducting the examinations of their own students ; and 
thirdly, that no class of students should be so far as the 
regulations of the University are concerned, under any 
disadvantage in qualifying for degrees. There are also 
obviously three things to be aimed at: that the Univer- 
sity should, by co-ordinating the various centres of 
advanced liberal and scientific instruction in London, 
control and further the higher education of its citizens 
as well generally as in relation to special subjects, and 
so reduce the present chaos to order; that it should 
secure the co-operation of the most efficient teachers in 
every subject of study recognised in its curriculums, and 
that it should finally encourage research and specialism 
among post-graduate students. A University onsuch lines 
as these cannot be the growth of a moment, but it is a 
University on these lines that the Bill now before 
Parliament contemplates. Nothing could be more 
liberal and more reasonable than its provisions. 
Whoever will turn to the Bill itself, or to Sir Joshua 
Fitch’s reply to Mr. Fletcher Moulton’s contentions, in 
the ‘“‘ Times” of the 14th inst. will see how baseless is 
the opposition raised against it by that gentleman and 
the league organized by him—the University Defence 
Association. Arguments against the Bill they have 
none, except this, that it may prove to be unacceptable 
to a majority of the present graduates of the London 
University. This is deduced from the fact that in a 
recent election to the Senate, Mr. Fletcher Moulton, as 
the opponent of the Bill, polled 1300 odd votes against the 
1100 odd votes polled by his rival, who was in 
favour of the Bill. If we assume—and it is a large 
assumption—that Mr. Fletcher Moulton obtained these 
votes in consequence of his hostility to the Bill, we 
have still to remember that the total number of 
graduates is 4000. And now let us see to what a con- 
sensus of opinion Mr. Fletcher Moulton and his thirteen 
hundred partisans are opposed. The Bill has been 
accepted, it might be said—almost unanimously, by 
the Senate—by a majority, that is to say, of twenty- 
two to two. It has been accepted by the Royal 
College of Physicians, the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, the Society of Apothecaries, University Col- 
lege, King’s College and the Bedford College for 
Women, by the twelve medical schools which exist in 
London, by six theological colleges, by the Society for 
the Extension of University Teaching, the Technical 
Education Committee of the London County Council, 
the Corporation of the City of London, the City and 
Guilds Institute, the Polytechnic Council, the Royal 
Society and all the other learned societies in London, 
and finally it has been accepted by the Convocation of 
the University of London. It is doing Mr. Fletcher 
Moulton’s ‘‘ majority of the present graduates” no in- 
justice to say that many of them, perhaps most of them, 
have no more interest in education and no more connexion 
with] it than the fact that they graduated at the London 
University. We do not wish to be flippant, but we think 
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it highly probable that if Mr. Fletcher Moulton could 
survey his ‘‘ majority ” his feelings would be something 
similar to those of Falstaff when he reviewed the 
company with which it was proposed that he should 
march through Coventry. 

Perhaps the oddest argument against the Bill was 
that devised by the genius of Mr. Harwood in the 
debate on Wednesday. He opposed it, he said, on the 
ground ‘*that London was demoralised by having 
everything done for it,” and ‘‘did not realise that its 
first duty towards the establishment of what it wanted 
was to put its hand in its pocket.” That the endow- 
ments of a University should precede its existence 
would no doubt in some respects be a highly satis- 
factory mode of procedure; but charity is a cautious 
virtue, and perhaps the best way of securing donors is 
to begin by securing ‘‘ donees.” 

In a word, it is difficult to see what objections with 
any pretension to reasonableness can be urged against 
this Bill. It is catholic; it is elastic; it is compre- 
hensively representative of all the institutions and 
centres of education in London; it provides every 
safeguard against the predominance of particular 
interests and of particular bodies. Some of its clauses 
and provisions, especially those with reference to the 
relation of the Inns of Court to the University, may 
require amendment, and the Bill has still to run the 
gauntlet of criticism in Committee ; but a Bill which is 
so sound in principle and framed in a spirit so con- 
ciliatory and accommodating is, it may be confidently 
anticipated, in little danger of being wrecked in harbour. 
The names of the seven Commissioners—we should like 
to have found that of Mr. John Morley among them— 
cannot fail to command the confidence of all who look to 
this new University for an ideal and programme of 
liberal education very different to those which have 
been the disastrous monopoly of mere Academic legis- 
lators. j. 


THE MEGALOMANIAC, 


Y thought sublimes 
A common deed ; 
In evil times, 
In utmost need, 
My spirit climbs 
here dragons breed. 


Nor will I trip 
Even at the hiss 

On the drawn lip 
Of the abyss: 

My footsteps grip 
The precipice. 


Applause and blame 
Let prophets share : 
My secret aim, 
The deed I dare, 
My own acclaim 
Comprise my care. 


Above the laws, 
Against the light 
That overawes 
The world I fight 
And win, because 
I have the might. 
Joun Davinson. 


OUR FOOD SUPPLY.—III. 


I HAVE sought with some care for objections to 

National Granaries ; but the quest has not proved 
very fruitful. Let me tabulate the result. (1) National 
Granaries will cost too much. (2) They will interfere 
with the market. (3) The wheat will deteriorate in 
them. (4) They represent State Socialism. (5) Logic 
will demand the extension of the reserve system to other 
foodstuffs. (6) State Granaries are unnecessary. (7) 
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They are contrary to Free Trade. (8) They would make 
against Protection. These are varied objections ; and if 
any gentle reader who knows of others would name them 
he would get from me that meed of gratitude which is his 
who helps to make a collector’s collection complete. I 
believe, however, that the above tabulation almost 
represents the sum total. Let us examine it. 

First, the money objection. A million a year sounds 
a lot, and it is not a trifle to add to the national 
expenditure even of so rich a State as England. But, 
as we spend 524 millions a year on_ breadstuffs 
(taking the moderate figure of 35s. a quarter as the 
price of wheat), a million a year spent on National 
Granaries would only mean, if you chose to add the 
cost of the granaries to the cost of bread, an addition 
of less than 2 per cent. Or, to take actual money 
figures, a million pounds sterling spread over thirty 
million quarters only comes to 8d. a quarter; and as a 
rise of half a crown a quarter only results in a rise of a 
farthing in the quartern loaf, the cost of the granaries, 
if added to the price of bread, would raise it by only a 
quarter of a farthing per quartern loaf. As an insur- 
ance against famine in time of war, the premium does not 
from this standpoint seem exorbitant. But why should it 
thus be calculated as an addition to the cost of bread ? 
Should it not be regarded rather as an item in the national 
defence? We are spending over thirty millions a year 
on the army and the navy ; the National Granaries would 
increase this sum by about only three per cent., and 
would give full value for the money: and that, according 
to expert critics, is not obtained from every item in 
naval and military expenditure. Put as an addition to 
ordinary taxation, National Granaries would mean a 
trifle under an additional halfpenny in the pound on the 
income tax. 

The objection that National Granaries would interfere 
with the market is that most usually put forward by 
journals which, when dealing with the subject, assume 
the pose of superior knowledge. And it is in my opinion 
the flimsiest objection of them all. These critics 
imagine that the Government would upset the market 
by the purchase: at one time of huge quantities of 
wheat, with the immediate effect of sending up the price 
to famine figures, and at some other time would unload 
huge quantities, with the effect of sending down the 
price almost to zero; and that therefore the Govern- 
ment would waste vast sums of the country’s money by 
buying in a very high market and selling in a very low 
one. But these critics must really give the Govern- 
ment credit for greater sapience than they appear to 
possess themselves. Of course the Government would 
buy and sell simultaneously and in equal amounts, and 
as the Government agents in the various markets of the 
country would be on the sameday both buyersand sellers, 
it is difficult to see how their market operations could 
affect prices one way or the other. If the critics who 
parade this objection had confined it merely to indicat- 
ing the temporary difficulty and disadvantage under 
which the Government would labour when piling up the 
original store, the objection would have been less pre- 
posterous. There is undoubtedly a danger that when 
National Granaries are first started, unless the original 
purchases are conducted with great circumspection, the 
large initial purchases will tend to inflate prices ; but 
there are ways of avoiding the danger. I think, for 
example, that if the Government agents were to go 
among the good wheat lands of this country and the 
Colonies about ploughing time, and offer to buy the 
farmer’s wheat when it should be harvested at a good 
fair price, say 35s. a quarter, they would have no diffi- 
culty in getting all they wanted at that price. More- 
over, the impetus which these advance purchases would 
give to wheat-growing would so increase the next 
seasons’ supply as largely to lessen, if not entirely to 
abolish, any rise in price to the general public by reason 
of the State purchase and locking up of a few million 
quarters. 

The third objection, that the wheat would deteriorate, 
is not an objection whichI am able to rebut by a first- 
hand opinion ; but there is sufficient evidence to show 
that wheat will keep for fully three years without 
deteriorating. Mr. Chapman stated in his evidence 
before the Wheat Stores Committee that he had ascer- 
tained, from sources outside this country, that wheat 
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can be kept without the slightest deterioration, and 
improved to a certain extent, for a period of ten years. 
Under the National Granary scheme no wheat would 
need to be kept for more than three years. Mr. 
Chapman instanced a German Government report which 
he had received, wherein it was stated that wheat had 
been kept at the Wiirtemberg Central Agricultural 
Station for ten years. Here comes in the British 
farmer's anxiety. He says, Yes: you may keep foreign 
wheat for a long period, but English wheat is moister, 
and will not keep; and are the State granaries to be 
filled exclusively with foreign wheat? The answer is 
perfectly satisfactory, alike from the British farmer’s 
point of view and from that of the general objector to the 
wheat stores. Wheat can be dried sufficiently to ensure 
its preservation. Efficient mechanical apparatus have 
been devised, and I have before me a diagram of a 
rotary vacuum drying apparatus designed to achieve this 
purpose. I need not here give a technical description 
of this apparatus or of the trials made with it; but I 
may say that there are also before me reports on trials 
made with it in Berlin, and they are eminently satis- 
factory. It was found to be quite feasible to evaporate 
the percentage of moisture necessary to make the 
wheat fit for storing for a long period; there were 
apparent no injurious effects of heat from the process, 
but on the contrary, there was an improvement both 
in appearance, in smell and in texture ; and, finally, the 
cost of the operation is calculated at from one penny to 
a penny and four-tenths on each quarter of English 
wheat treated. 

The fourth objection, that National Granaries are 
Socialistic, had to be tabulated on my list, because it is 
urged by some critics—apparently as a last dialectical 
resource. Instead of refuting it, I imagine that my 
duty to my readers is rather to apologise for occupying 
even a moment of their time with this hoary futility. I 
suppose there are a few persons in the country who still 
experience a slight shudder of alarm when Lord Wemyss 
hisses ‘‘ Socialism,” but the ordinary common-sense 
citizen has got well beyond the stage when the epithet 
“socialistic” hurled at any measure of practical 
politics appealed to him as an argument against that 
measure. 

Allied to this desperate Socialism argument is the 
objection occasionally mooted, that if the State estab- 
lishes a reserve of breadstuffs it cannot logically refuse 
to store all other kinds of food for use by the people 
during war famine; and visions of Government ware- 
houses piled high with cheeses and sides of bacon and 
canned fruits are conjured up by these whimsical critics. 
The short answer to this objection—if an answer at all 
be needed—is that wheaten bread, as our copybooks 
have told us, is, in truth and in science, the staff of life. 
No other food at the same price will sustain life in 
health and vigour so well; and the nation which pos- 
sesses an ample stock of bread might run short of 
luxuries, but could not be in danger of starving. And 
in this matter of a reserve of food for use in war time, 
that is the only point which concerns the State. 

Now for the sixth objection—that State granaries are 
unnecessary. It is claimed that they are unnecessary 
because the Navy can look after the safe passage of 
grain ships to our ports. Once more let it be said that 
the enemy would be quite as keenly alive as we are to 
the fact that starvation is a more potent weapon to 
employ against England than bombardment or in- 
vasion. If the enemy—or, to talk of what is more 
probable, the combination of enemies—were exporters 
of wheat, they would immediately, on the outbreak 
of hostilities, close their ports against shipment 
thence of any wheat to England. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that the Franco-Russian alliance were at war 
with us. Of the 97,283,200 cwts. of wheat and flour 
which we imported in 1896, 17,241,600 cwts. came 
from Russia, and 2,169,061 cwts. from France. That 
is to say, these two countries provide us with about 
one-fifth of our total import, or about two months’ 
supply of our, annual consumption. All those ship- 
ments would stop. Then, as the President of the 
London Corn Trade Association admitted to the Wheat 
Stores Committee, Russia and France might privately 
engage his or some other firm to operate on their 
account so as to acquire the wheat in America or 
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other countries. And there is fair likelihood that 
they would employ some firm or firms to do this. In 
that case a thousand British cruisers would not avail 
to bring wheat to our ports. But supposing this were 
not done, or, in the more likely supposition, that the 
operation were only partially effective, is it probable 
that our present fleet of eight first-class, nine second- 
class, and ten third-class cruisers, or double that number, 
would suffice to protect adequately such grain vessels 
as were despatched to England? Ordinary grain 
ships could not travel fast enough to elude the pur- 
suit of France’s swift commerce destroyers, and Lord 
Wolseley’s trust in the fast steamers and the blockade 
runners that he imagines ‘‘ will bring us sufficient corn 
to supply us in time of war,” overlooks the fact that 
the fast steamers to which he was alluding—the Atlantic 
liners, to wit—would find their speed very much modified 
when they were fully loaded with corn. The captain of 
one of these ‘‘ ocean greyhounds” told Admiral Close 
that, if he had a full cargo on board, instead of only 
sufficient for ballast, as is the present practice, his 
vessel would not make more than ten knots an hour. 
As to the blockade runners, Admiral Close pointed out 
to the Committee that, though blockade runners were 
most successful in the cotton famine, they did not pre- 
vent the price of cotton going up from fourpence to 
half-a-crown. On the subject of the number of cruisers 
necessary to protect our grain imports, Admiral Close’s 
expert naval opinion is also worth having. He declares 
that if we had 200 more cruisers they would not suffice 
to guarantee the perfect protection of the food supply 
which comes to us in 500 ships every week. As 200 
cruisers would cost £150,000,000: as their main- 
tenance and use would consume as much more: as at 
the end of fifteen years the fleet would need renewing : 
and as a quarter of this number of cruisers would in- 
volve a weight of taxation too heavy for even this 
country to bear, we may dismiss the adequate Navy 
objection to State granaries without further discussion. 

The two final objections, being mutually destructive, 
may be left to take care of each other. 

Ernest E. WILLIAMS. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE ‘‘ TOURMALINE.” 
Il. 


Ama two years ago in Mogador, appeared one 
Captain Geyling, a Jewish Austrian subject, 
who by some means or another got into communica- 
tion with certain discontented chiefs, whom he induced 
to sign a treaty with him to open up a port, 
start trade with the interior, work the mines, and 
generally to allow the country to be brought under the 
humanising influence of European trade. This done he 
straight repaired to London, and tried to form a com- 
pany, but found out, like Lydgate did before him, that 
‘* lacking money he mighte never speede.” 

Then a hiatus, which perhaps some of the gentlemen 
who planked their money down may like to fill up for 
the benefit of those who take an interest in unofficial 
efforts to extend the shadow of our flag. 

We next find Captain Geyling back in Morocco, 
dressed in a single-breasted black frock-coat and fez, 
and turned in the interval into a pseudo-Turk under 
the title of Abdul Kerim Bey. Here history says, as 
the advance agent of the Globe Venture Syndicate he 
travelled like a prince, taking as many tents as would 
befit a travelling menagerie, plate and more plate, 
servants and horses, mules, guns, presents for the 
Caids, and impelled by a consuming thirst to get 
concessions for his paymasters. With him as military 
adviser, attaché, or what not, went Major Spilsbury, 
and why he let himself be towed about the place 
by Geyling only he can tell. 

All the requirements for a filibuster, which Jameson 
lacked so plentifully, Spilsbury had in great perfection : 
active, determined, °quiet and temperate, a linguist, 
leader of men, and one of those willing to risk his life 
ten times a day for any syndicate, upon most reason- 
able terms. Always about to make a fortune with 
schemes innumerable, in which if you embarked you 
still stayed poor, or became poorer, but with this 
difference from the schemes of most men of his class, 
that he himself was never richer by a penny from 
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any one of them. Geyling had said he knew the Sultan 
well, and as that potentate was somewhere in the 
south, Geyling proceeded north and waited upon the 
Sheriff of Wazan, the spiritual head of all things in 
Morocco. There he seems not to have had much luck, 
and then went east to Fez, back to the coast, and after 
two or three months’ perambulation up and down the 
land went to Morocco city, where he ought to have 
gone first. There neither Sultan nor Vizier would see 
him, and with his tail between his legs he returned to 
Mogador, and in a little inn kept by a Jew quarrelled 
with Spilsbury, who, if reports be true, threatened to 
beat him with a stirrup leather, and the companionship 
broke up. Geyling Kerim went homewards to Vienna, 
Novi Bazaar, or for all I know joined his repatriated 
co-religionists in their new colony in Palestine. But 
Spilsbury being apparently determined to play things 
out ‘‘on a lone hand” remained in Mogador, and then 
embarked upon a series of adventures, especially ex- 
traordinary when I remember that he speaks no Arabic. 

How, wherefore, in what manner, or by what means, 
he came across him I do not know, but he fell in with 
an acquaintance of my own, one Mr. Ratto, born in 
Mogador, and speaking Arabic and Shillah, French, 
English, Spanish and apparently all other tongues with 
equal ease. What actually they did, only themselves 
are in a position to record, but I suppose that, taking 
advantage of the unsettled state of things, the Sultan’s 
absence punishing refractory tribes, and the desire 
which every Arab chief has of getting arms to 
make himself quite independent of all mankind, they 
must have entered into negotiations with some of 
the chiefs of the wild tribes in Sus. Spilsbury 
seems to have satisfied the Syndicate in London that 
they could trade direct with Sus, receive concessions 
from the chiefs, land and construct a factory, and 
in time make themselves sole masters of the place. 
No doubt they reasoned; if we are once established, 
when troubles come, England must for her honour 
protect her subjects, and in protecting them, protect 
their interests, and they know that England once 
committed to interference in any country (said to be 
rich), must of necessity remain, to restore order, intro- 
duce good government, and generally to further the 
course of progress and morality which is specially her 
aim in every country peopled by an inferior race. 
What treaty Spilsbury took home is matter of con- 
jecture, but not unlikely he got signatures from chiefs, 
who signed thinking if all went well that they would 
gain, and if things turned out badly they could say they 
had been deceived and signed a document that they had 
not understood. One name is certain was appended to 
the deed, that of M’barek-ou-Ahmed, who is now 
securely chained in some pestilential prison in Fez or 
Mequinez. Be all that as it may, Spilsbury was shortly 
back again in Mogador, trying to hire a vessel to 
convey himself, a Jew interpreter, and several samples 
of his goods down to Akssis, a port between Wad Nun 
and Agadhir. But by this time the Sultan had got 
wind of the affair, and sent his emissaries into the Sus 
to bribe the chiefs into allegiance, and what is more he 
had communicated with the English Ambassador in 
Tangier, who having sent the news to London, the 
expedition and its aim were laid before the Foreign 
Office. Presently an official notice appeared declaring 
that the British Government viewed with concern the 
meditated attempt to open trade with a part of the 
Emperor of. Morocco’s territory against his will, and 
that if any person went for such a purpose he must go 
at his own risk. Spilsbury probably cared nothing for 
the protection or the displeasure of either Government, 
so he pushed on his preparations just as if nothing 
had occurred worth mentioning. ; 

The ukase of the British Government had made it 
difficult to operate from Mogador, but Spilsbu 
nothing dismayed engaged a Jew interpreter and all 
alone, or at the most with two or three companions, 
sailed for the Canaries, hired or bought a schooner, and 
after a passage of an abnormal length, contending all 
the time with contrary winds, sailed to Akssis, landed, 
and started to palaver with the chiefs who were expect- 
ing him, with several thousand men encamped upon the 
shore, having been warned most probably by Mr. Ratto 
to hold themselves in readiness against his coming. 
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Nothing more different than the inception of the 
Jameson affair and that so boldly planned by 
Spilsbury. Both ‘gentlemen adventurers,” or if you 
like both ‘‘advance agents” of the British Empire. 
One “ flagwagging” and backed up by all the “‘ fruits 
secs” of the British army, champagne and sandwiches 
laid on at every twenty miles upon the road; the 
other almost alone upon a coast not visited twice in a 
century by Europeans, and in the hands of men who 
kill a man with as few compunctions as a Scotch settler 
up in North Queensland flogs a ‘‘black” to death. If 
he had goods to sell I know not, if he had samples of 
trade powder and trade guns, that is to me unknown, 
but anyhow, by the assistance of his interpreter, he 
entered into a council with certain of the chiefs, as the 
Sheriff of Taseroualt, the aforenamed M’barek-ou- 
Ahmed, and others whom it is better not to name, and 
was about to sign a treaty with them, to open trade 
direct, put up a factory, work the mines, and generally 
prepare the way before the faces of the Globe Venture 
Syndicate. 

But for an accident Spilsbury might have been 
Emperor of Agadhir, the Lord Protector of the Sus, or 
Rajah of Tamagrut, but fate or the Sultan of Morocco 
had otherwise disposed. 

Most of the chiefs of Sus were at Akssis with many 
of their followers, but one Sheikh with about fifty horse- 
men had kept aloof during the progress of the 
negotiations, either because he had not been considered 
big enough to square, or as some think because he was 
secretly acting under orders from the Moorish Court. 

Just as the chiefs were about to sign, and each one 
had agreed how many rifles he was to receive on Spils- 
bury’s return with a well-laden ship, the Sheikh mounted 
his horse, marshalled his followers and plunged into the 
middle of the crowd, yelling and firing several shots, 
exclaiming ‘‘ Out with the Christians; I will not be a 
party to any dealings with our hereditary foes.” 
Thinking they were attacked in force, the followers of 
the other chiefs returned the fire, all was confusion, and 
Spilsbury, to save his life, had to retreat precipitately on 
board his ship, and to complete the scene, the smoke of 
a steamboat was seen coming down the coast. Now, as 
no vessels between Agadhir and the Wad Nun come 
near the coast, which is one of the most deserted in the 
world, Spilsbury knew at once it must be a vessel of the 
Moorish Government upon the search for him. Luckily 
night was near, and a fair wind sprang up which took 
him to the Canaries, from whence he shipped aboard a 
steamer and returned to England to plan another trip. 

What actually he did in England during the next 
six months I do not know, but in November I met him 
at a London club, the proud possessor of the steam 
yacht ‘‘ Tourmaline,” carrying a quick-firing gun, an 
assorted cargo of goods fit for the Morocco trade, and 
some nine thousand rifles with which he intended to arm 
his friends, the followers of Sidi Haschem, and the 
other Sheikhs of Sus. The vessel lay at Greenhithe, 
and was to sail next morning for Antwerp to take 
the rifles in; yet Spilsbury sat smoking quietly 
without a trace of ‘* Union Jackism,” no word of 
‘‘moral purpose,” not a suggestion of being, as Dr. 
Jameson seemed to think he was, a sort of John of 
Leyden going to set a people free. Simply an ordinary 
club man, talking of what he was about to do, as he 
had talked of fishing in Loch Tay. A well-dressed, 
quiet-mannered filibuster, not bellowing that he would 
make the Arabic language popular in Hell, after the 
‘fighting Bob Tammany” style, but quite aware that he 
was venturing his life, and perilling for ever such repu- 
tation as he had. As a law-abiding citizen, I tried to 
show him all the error of his ways, spoke of the wicked- 
ness of all he was about to do, and watched him get into 
a cab with mingled feelings of disgust at the peddling 
syndicate which, for its miserable five per cent., was 
about to bring the name of England into contempt, 
and admiration for the man who was going quietly to 
risk his life in such a wretched cause. 

How he sailed, reached Akssis, landed some rifles, 
was interrupted in his dealings by the arrival on the 
one hand of the Sultan’s troops under Caid el Giluli, 
and on the other by the advent of the Moorish 
Government’s armed transport, ‘‘El Hassani”; how 
he exchanged shots with her, rescued his boat, but 
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failed to save his four companions who remained 
captives ; and how he with the yacht ‘“‘ Tourmaline ” is 
still detained, or was up to the other day, under sur- 
veillance in Gibraltar, is well known toall. But what 
befel his four companions and the unfortunate M’barek- 
ou-Ahmed, his intermediary, has never been made public 
in this country yet. So, to make matters plain, I quote 
the letter of a French Algerian gentleman settled in 
Mogador :— 

“*Vous me demandez des nouvelles de The Globe 
Venture Cie, c’est bien une aventure que les bond- 
holders Anglais ne goberont pas facilement. Vous 
savez que le commandant en chef, Major Spilsbury, est 
arrivé A Akssis entre Agadhir et Wad Nun, et la il a 
débarqué 500 fusils, 100 caisses cartouches, 4 balles 
cotonnades, 25 caisses the, &c. 

‘Le Major a eu le bon esprit de rester 4 bord, mais 
a fait débarquer un jeune anglais, le second du bord, 
un allemand comptable, un Juif interpréte, et un marin 
portugais. Voila un bouillabaisse! Enfin ils se sont 
établi sous trois tentes sur la plage, avec le Sheikh 
avec qui le Major avait fait connaissance chez M. Pepe 
Ratto, et huit ou dix Arabes de l’endroit. Aprés deux 
jours la frégate ‘ El Hassani’ de sa Majesté Chérifienne 
est arrivée, en méme temps le Caid El Giluli arrive par 
terre avec 500 cavaliers, entoure les tentes et toute la 
boutique est prise. Il y a eu quelque coups de fusils, 
deux hommes du Major (Arabes) sont blessés, la Tour- 
maline s’éloigna vers Lanzarote, les quatre Européens 
et le Juif sont pris, aussi que le chef Arabe (M’barek- 
ou-Ahmed) avec vingt de ses amis, et |l’aventure 
est fini. 

‘*Les Arabes ont été conduit au Sultan qui les 
a envoyé avec chaines se pourrir dans les prisons de 
Fez, et les quatre Européens sont depuis prés de trois 
mois dans la maison du Caid el Giluli 4 Ha-Ha, a 
savourer la Shisha (vous en connaissez le gout oh Sheikh 
Mohamed el Fasi), en attendant les ordres de Sidna. 
. Le pauvre Sheikh, M’barek-ou-Ahmed, n’avait 
aucune influence sur les tribus, et il ne marcha que sur 
la promesse que les ‘ fregatas Inglise’ viendront débar- 
quer des soldats anglais, le pays sera pris, on fera du 
Sheikh un Caid, et cela accompagné de cent dollars, 
20 livres de thé, et un sac de sucre, et le pauvre Sheikh 
a eu l’eau (et le thé) & la bouche. 

**Un soldat qui avait conduit les prisonniers au 
Sultan, a dit, que sur la route, le pauvre Sheikh disait 
tout le temps, ‘Oh, le Nazrani m’a trompé, ce sont 
des trompeurs les chrétiens, il m’avait promis que des 
frégates et des soldats anglais avec des canons débar- 
queront, et aux premier coup de fusil, son bateau s’est 
sauvé ; par Dieu, ce chrétien doit étre un Juif! mais 
c’était écrit, Allah Ackbar.’” 

R. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


LIFE ASSURANCE DEVELOPMENTS.—XV. 
AN OFFICE TO AvolID. 


“THERE are several Life Offices in this country, doing 
business in the ordinary way, which intending 
policy-holders would do well to avoid, either because 
their financial position is weak or because their manage- 
ment is incompetent or extravagant; but happily there 
are very few that are working on lines that are what we 
should term unsound. 
_ One such company, of which much was heard at one 
time, is the Mutual Reserve Fund of New York, but 
recent developments in connexion with this company 
make the task of exposing its unsound basis a work of 
supererogation. There is, however, another office 
which has not been in existence sufficiently long to have 
as yet demonstrated to the general public the fact that 
it is based on an erroneous view of life assurance. 
The company to which we refer is the British Natural 
Premium Life Association, Limited. It was started in 
1891, and has apparently issued policies for more than 
four millions in the six years that have ‘since elapsed. 
This is quite sufficient to prove the necessity of point- 
ing out the unsatisfactory nature of the principles upon 
which the office is based. ~ 
Natural Premium assurance, properly so called, is an 
inconvenient system whereby an assurer pays an in- 
creasing premium every year, in order to secure a 
uniform benefit at death; the system so worked is quite 
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sound, but as it involves a very high premium in the 
later years of life it has never been extensively adopted. 

The system of the British Natural Premium Associa- 
tion accentuates the inconvenience, and dispenses with 
the soundness of the true Natural Premium plan. It 
does this by charging for as long as possible the pre- 
mium for the age at entry, thus involving a large 
increase in later years. It therefore only differs from 
Assessment companies on quite minor points, and 
‘*assessmentism ” is a demonstrated failure beyond all 
possibility of redemption. 

The British Natural Premium Association makes a 
point of charging premiums that are little more than 
half the usual rates; we do not know in what sense 
this statement is true. If it means that for the same 
benefits as other offices give it charges about half the 
price it is obviously not true, and if it means that 
because less benefits are obtained than for the full rates 
of other companies, therefore the premiums are low, 
the assertion is more ingenious than. candid. It is of 
course absurd to suppose that a new company can give 
greater value for money than old-established offices, the 
whole profits of which go to the policy-holders : and if 
this obvious contention is admitted the only possible 
advantage, if such exists, must consist in some different 
arrangement of the payments by or to policy-holders. 
The great majority of British policies call for a uniform 
premium throughout the whole duration of the time 
during which premiums have to be paid; this involves 
paying a small amount more than the actual cost of 
each year’s assurance in the early years of policy 
duration, and a large amount less than the annual 
cost in the later years. This is a system that has been 
proved by long experience to be normally convenient. 
Failing the adoption of the true Natural Premium 
plan of an increasing premium every year, we may 
adopt one or both of two other methods. We may 
wait to see the mortality experienced and assess the 
members accordingly, which involves a great increase 
in the premiums in later life, with the certainty that 
when the increased calls are made the most healthy 
members will decline to pay, thus involving still further 
increase in the premiums, another exodus, a still more 
deteriorated mortality and so on continually till the com- 
pany working on such lines comes hopelessly to grief. 
This is no fancy picture; it has occurred again and 
again, and the last year or two have provided several 
notable examples of such failures. The other method, 
which is to obtain a constant influx of new members, is. 
only a means of staving off a speedy collapse. Persons. 
who have recently passed a medical examination are 
naturally in better health than persons who, taken as a 
whole, have not been examined for many years, and 
among whom there has been time for disease to mani- 
fest itself to an extent that would cause the rejection of 
the policy-holder if seeking fresh insurance. This influx. 
of new members disguises for several years the real. 
mortality of an office, and taken with the fact that the 
average duration of insured lives is not reached for 
several years, it is quite clear that a company can go 
on for some years charging inadequate premiums and 
making no proper provision for the future. 

The British Natural Premium Association must either 
be making insufficient provision for the future or it 
must sooner or later call for greatly increased premiums. 
If the increased call is deferred, as it usually is, till 
later than it ought to be, some members will have had 
insurance protection at too low a price and the de- 
ficiency will have to be made up by the unfortunate. 
survivors. When the increased calls are made, there 
is no guarantee that they will be paid, and unless they 
are there is no possibility of the Company being able to: 
continue doing business, in which case the unfortunate: 
policy-holders will find themselves entirely without 
insurance in their old age. In a sound company, work- 
ing on the usual lines, such a state of things is im- 
possible. 

The net result of these considerations is to show that 
it is not possible for the British Natural Premium Asso- 
ciation to give better value for money than offices working” 
on the ordinary lines; that the utmost it can claim to 
do is to rearrange the payments, probably to the incon- 
venience of the policy-holders; that if the system it 
adopts had any merits there is nothing to prevent well- 
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established offices of high standing taking up the plan ; 
and, finally and chiefly, there is no real assurance 
about its policies at all. Continued existence is 
essential to the performance of its contracts ; this can- 
not be guaranteed, and is inherently improbable unless 
the present system of the Association is abandoned. 
If an ordinary company fails to continue its separate 
existence it is in a position to reassure its policies in 
another office, and so fulfil the obligations to its policy- 
holders. Such a course would not be open to the 
British Natural Premium Association, and therefore, as 
its system of assurance does not really assure, and as 
it can in no way give better value_for money than 
companies with a more certain future, we hold that 
intending policy-holders should effect their assurance 
elsewhere. 


FRENCH PICTURES AT THE GUILDHALL. 


T= time is past when the Mayor of a provincial 
town sorrowfully rebuked a speaker who had 
mentioned Corot in replying for Art. Never, he said, 
had he thought to hear French art mentioned under 
that roof. To-day the Corporation Gallery of London 
itself is given up to the accursed thing, and what was 
blindly hated is as blindly honoured. We pass from 
fits of incomprehensible prudery to fits of as indis- 
criminate a tolerance. The day before yesterday 
the public was Mudie-minded about its fiction; then a 
troop of writers was solemnly received whose mission 
was to tell smoking-room stories in the nursery, no 
more and no less. A few years ago London took 
fright before a Degas, of all things; the other day the 
‘same London, with sad cultured eagerness, went to 
study Lautrec’s Moulin Rouge at Goupil’s, and no one 
blushed. London is getting bored with its own 
Academicians ; their prices are tumbling down in the 
auction-rooms ; the glamour is gone, and the purveyors 
of art hasten to present us with the corresponding 
attractions of Paris, not quite so familiar. To the 
International is now added the Guildhall. 

There are all sorts at the Guildhall as at the Inter- 
national, that is the distressing as well as the saving 
thing about both exhibitions. No one ought to have so 
much taste, so mamy tastes, as the directors of this 
gallery. Ifa man likes Renoir very much, he ought to 
regard Puvis de Chavannes as a tedious pedant; if he 
thinks the latter a master, he ought to cry out on 
Renoir for a charlatan, or, to be strictly fair, he would 
allow him his mad appreciation of a little corner of effect 
and of the sentiment of life, but not hang him side by 
side with the other. If he really liked Monet, again, he 
would take care to find less frowsy examples ; if his 
heart and convictions were with the Academicians of 
the day before yesterday, he would let the Corots and 
‘Watteaus be. 

As it is, we enter a large gallery downstairs, which 
is like nothing so much as a resurrection of ancient 
school treats, the buns, the ginger-beer, the toffee of 
bygone salons. 

Here is Géréme, who attained to that absolute of 
neatness in drawing which is Sir Edward Poynter’s 
goal, and reached with it a pitch of grave dry frivolity 
which must be the despair of his disciple. Here are the 
tin soldiers of Meissonier, the wooden peasants of 
Bastian-Lepage and Dagnan-Bouveret, the menagerie 
of Rosa Bonheur; here are Delaroche, Scheffer, 
Bouguereau, Cormon, the whole weary gang. Har- 
pignies, strayed in among them, looks amazingly well. 

Upstairs, in the room that holds the eighteenth- 
century painters and the landscape- painters of the 
middle of this century, things cannot help being better, 
but the effect is that of a collection made by names 
rather than by love and knowledge of the masters. 
The Chardin, either of such portraits as ‘‘ The Young 
Draughtsman,” or of such superb still-life painting as 
the example at the National Gallery, does not appear 
in the two pictures assigned to him here—thick, dull 
productions. Watteau fares a little better, but there is 
nothing that comes near the magnificent picture at 
Chatsworth, to name an example in this country. Nor 
do the other masters, Boucher and Fragonard, nor the 
small change of the school in Pater and Lancret, get 
the justice one could wish. Our national collection, 
however, was se poor in work of this period till the 
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Wallace bequest came to fill the breach, that one ought 
not to cavil at so respectable an effort on the part of 
the City. 

Mr. Young sends a lovely Corot, ‘‘ L’Arbre Penché.” 
Corot, being an exquisite, calls for more careful ex- 
hibiting than robuster painters. He suffers from others, 
and may suffer from himself. His whiff of foliage is so 
easily blown away that he should be placed where all 
effort, accent, projection is calmed down and clouded, 
where his painting may rise like a little thrill out of 
silence. Nor should more than one be seen at once. 
The other Corots here are like fumblings after the con- 
clusive design of the picture named, and weaken its 
effect. 

In the last room will be found the ‘‘ Beheading of 
John the Baptist,” by Puvis de Chavannes, a version of 
the Ballet scene in ‘‘ Robert le Diable” by Degas 
(another used to be in the possession of M. Faure). 
There is also a tiny work by Gustave Moreau. ‘That 
recluse from exhibitions, who died the other day, is said 
to have left his collection and house to the City of Paris, 
so that it will be possible before long to judge more 
certainly an art that has had its intense admirers. Not 
having caught the infection myself from the small 
number of pieces I have seen, I am anxious, as many 
others must be, to see more. In this same gallery is 
an exquisite Fantin-Latour, a ‘‘ Bather,” a statuesque 
figure, half in shadow, half in pale light, one of the 
happy works of a man always artistic, sometimes in- 
spired. And there is a portrait by Ricard, a painter 
who always has for me a personal fascination. He is not 
of the front rank of painters, but he is one of the few men 
of the century who paints a woman so that one would 
not rather that he had not done it. With most of them 
** Unhand her, villain !” is one’s smothered exclamation. 

This exhibition may be largely extended by visits to 
Messrs. Obach’s, Goupil’s, and Van Wisselingh’s. The 
last shows a curious Monticelli, like a Diaz, only better, 
exquisite bits of woodland painting in an uncomfortably 
designed whole, which the painter has tried to remedy 
by piecing out the canvas. Another example at Obach’s 
shows him the schoolboy of Watteau. Messrs. Goupil 
have in their collection a picture, catalogued ‘‘ Un- 
known,” that looks like a Wilson, a delicate phantom of 
an Italian hillside town by the sea, in blue-green and 
creamy tints, a sort of Wilson-Whistler. 

A special corner of French art is illustrated at the Fine 
Art Society’s, where a remarkable collection of French 
illustrated books is on view. Some of those bibelots 
attain an extraordinary degree of costly daintiness, 
printed as they are as well as illustrated from plates. 
The artists whom I am inclined to regard as the most 
interesting of all that group of etchers, Gabriel St. 
Aubin and Debucourt, do not come within the scheme, 
but Eisen and Moreau and a host of others are there 
in great force. 

At the Continental Gallery Mr. F. G. Gould, of the 
‘* Westminster Gazette,” is showing a number of his 
political caricatures. Mr. Gould is of the race to which 
many of our amusing satirists belong, men who have 
no pretence to drawing, except so far as drawing is 
making fun. He has invention, and a turn for political 
chaff, and has contrived some amusing figures, such as 
that of the Archbishop of Canterbury. He has never 
carried the principle of pure inventive caricature, 
of contriving a quintessential form to express a 
person, to the point that my neighbour in these 
columns has done. But that would please neither 
his subjects, nor his public, nor himself, all of 
these being on excellent terms with one another. No 
one in this country attempts the really terrible 
caricature, that of the draughtsman with malignity, 
such as M. Léandre produces in ‘‘ Le Rire” and other 
papers. Mr. Halkett of the ‘Pall Mall” is perhaps 
the best equipped of our political draughtsmen on the 
drawing side, and on the playful level his ‘‘ Burial of 
the Newcastle Programme” was a capital performance. 
But the spirit of our warfare at present is not savage 
enough to allow the caricaturist to draw blood. The 
gladiators dine together behind the scenes, and look at 
their own caricatures with an indulgent smile. Mr. 
Gould ought to have limited his exhibition to the kind of 
line drawing he publishes. The attempts at drawing in 
tone are not in his way at all. D. S. M. 
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THE “RING” AT COVENT GARDEN. 


I LEFT the subject of the opera at Covent Garden 

last week with the conclusion of the performance 
of ‘* Das Rheingold,” which had been altogether a very 
creditable affair indeed. Subsequent events, however, 
have plunged the whole matter of the production of the 
Tetralogy into the heat and turmoil of controversy, 
into a medley of savage indignation, of fanatical 
letters, of journalistic anathema and of strenuous 
reproach and violent rebuke. The performance of 
‘« Die Walkiire”” was well enough, and more than well 
enough. It was certainly the most brilliant that I have 
ever heard in London, and, certain scenic details 
excepted, it rivalled the Bayreuth performances of two 
years ago. Mottl was clearly at his best, and Van Rooy 
stood out a shining and expressive figure as Wotan, 
splendidly vocal, and acting with a deep conviction, yet 
with a sincerity that was little short of overpowering. 
As to Mottl he revelled in the thing. The music of 
‘* Die Walkiire” is for many reasons the most exciting, 
though not always the greatest, of the ‘‘Ring.” The 
full genius of the composer is there, and, confined within 
narrower limits of detail than in either ‘‘ Siegfried” 
or ‘‘ Gétterdimmerung,” the intensity of it burns with 
a keener and brighter light. It was that intensity which 
Mottl succeeded in expounding with amazing fidelity 
and success. The music burned with its own flame 
brilliantly and dazzlingly. It was astonishing to find 
that out of the material of Covent Garden orchestra, 
which certainly had not hitherto led one to suspect its 
possession of first-rate qualities, this conductor was 
- able to effect so magnificent a result. Van Dyck’s 
Siegmund again was quite praiseworthy. He sang 
indeed at times with that tantalising vibrato which 
seems for ever to be nearing the note and yet never 
succeeds in hitting it exactly in the centre; but he had 
the right sort of passion, and he showed an artistic 
sense of climax, so that at the supreme moment of his 
winning the sword at the end of the First Act, he rose 
delightfully to the full excitement of the moment, and 
with the immense support of Mottl this scene was quite 
a triumph. Mdme. Eames was altogether new to the 
part of Sieglinde, and rightly, as I thought, conceived 
it from a somewhat involuntary and immobile point of 
view. Sieglinde is after all the mere creature of destiny, 
drifting like a leaf, and concerned with issues that are 
more important to everybody rather than to herself. 
That was the idea that Mdme. Eames consistently gave, 
and it was a keen pleasure to hear the music sung so 
purely and so truly. Marie Brema’s Briinnhilde, with 
its brilliant accomplishment and vitality, is now an old 
story, and Mdme. Schumann-Heink’s Fricka was nobly 
sung. So far the ‘‘Ring” had come through with 
flying colours. 

Then came ‘‘ Siegfried,” with the brothers de Reszke 
as Siegfried and the Wanderer ; and—well, to cut the 
story short, we were given the abridged version of 
‘* Siegfried” produced last year at Covent Garden. 
Then arose such a wail, such an outcry from the 
fervent discipleship, as though hearth and home and 
all the domestic charities had been imperilled. If I may 
dare to parody a famous oratorical passage, editorial 
offices were whitened with a snowstorm of protests ; 
the fanatic set up his bray. Mr. Massingham shuddered 
to see the mangled meats provided for Philistinism in 
the so-called temple of art; and a great many corre- 
spondents called for the heads of the de Reszkes in 
exceedingly bad English. The Covent Garden manage- 
ment was made to stand in the pillory doing penance 
for the disingenuousness of months. Since January 
last we were told that the ‘‘ Ring” was to be given in 
its entirety, and here we were summoned to a theatre 
at five o’clock, only to hear the same version of an opera 
that we heard last year, though we began then at half- 

st seven. I certainly have no intention here of going 
into all the details of the controversy which followed : 
but assuredly there does seem to have been a grave 
breach of contract somewhere. Mr. Grau declares that 
both Mottl and Mr. Schulz-Curtius stated in his office 
that they far preferred the de Reszkes with cuts to no 
de Reszkes and no cuts; and that they treated the 
matter as one of comparative unimportance. For this 
reason it is more than likely that no men could have 
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been’ more surprised than this ‘‘ par nobile fratrum” 
when the outcry arose—like Rachel mourning for her 
children because they were not—against them. Thus 
you have the elements of a very pretty quarrel which 
can never be quite explained away. As a mere matter 
of bargaining the advance guard of Wagnerism in 
London has a very distinct grievance, and so has the 
general public, if it chooses to indulge in that engross- 
ing luxury. But whether Peter or Paul, Barnabas or 
Bartholomew is most to blame is a matter which must 
be left for experts in casuistry to decide. The most 
glaringly absurd part of the policy of cutting was mani- 
fest in the final duet between Briinnhilde and Siegfried. 
In other scenes passages were dropped which expedited 
the action; here, however, the sense of the dialogue 
was often obscured and made ridiculous, leaving the 
effect of those ancient French exercises of one’s youth 
when for a question you would find, say, ‘‘ Do you like 
cheese ?” and for answer, ‘‘No; but the gardener is 
trimming cabbages.” In a solemn production of the 
‘‘Ring,” advertised with particularity beforehand as 
complete and untouched, this at any rate was the most 
unpardonable blot of all. 

As to the performance, as it came to us, anybody 
who remembers that of last year can form a true and 
adequate notion of the ‘‘ Siegfried” under discussion. 
If I remember aright, Jean de Reszke’s Siegfried was 
a matter upon which ‘‘J. F. R.” and myself were last 
year not altogether in accord. I admire it greatly, nor, 
in the present instance, do I agree with those who 
thought they saw a distinct falling off this year. Pre- 
judice may do much in such a case; in the second act 
this artist interpreted the lyric rapture of that wonderful 
music with masterly finish and distinction. To the 
spirit of that music Browning may well have addressed 
his great lines—‘‘ O lyric love, half angel and half bird, 
and all a wonder and a wild desire ;” for it was during 
de Reszke’s singing of it that these words became in- 
trusive and persistent. Edouard de Reszke’s Wanderer 
was rugged and strong, but Van Rooy’s Wotan was 
still so powerful a memory with me that I did not enjoy 
the other perhaps as much as I should have enjoyed 
him. Mr. Breuer’s Mime was clever, but I did not care 
very much for it. Mime has music to sing after all ; 
but Mr. Breuer seemed to think it necessary to talk as 
much and to sing as little as possible. I did not care 
either for Mdme. Nordica’s conception of the part of 
Briinnhilde. Neither she nor Jean de Reszke even pre- 
tended to act in the last scene; they frankly came to 
the footlights hand-in-hand and sang as well as they 
knew how to sing. If you like Wagner served up to 
you in that way, then you will probably admire this 
scene as it is given at Covent Garden; if you do not, 
you will certainly leave the theatre gnashing your teeth 
and howling. 

‘* Gétterdammerung,” at all events, was given with- 
out cuts, but there were moments when I would have 
given something to cut the whole performance. Jean 
de Rezke, for whatever reason, could not sing the part 
of Siegfried, and at a moment’s notice Mr. Dippel, who 


had never sung the part before, stepped into the breach. - 


The first two acts went fairly well. They were perhaps 
a little humdrum, relieved however by a magnificent bit 
of work by Madame Schumann-Heink as Waltraute in 
the scene with Briinnhilde, and by Edouard de Rezke’s 
most effective and finely sung Hagen. Mr. Dippel too 
did wonders, under all the circumstances ; he knew his 
part, he sang it well, and his activity was commendable. 
Once again Madame Nordica was Briinnhilde, and again 
she sang in these two acts like the artist she is; but I 
know not what subtle atmosphere prevents her from 
ever (so far as I am concerned) touching the slightest 
note of poignancy or of thrilling her hearer with more 
than a general sentiment of admiration. But the short- 
comings of the Third Act pass beyond the bounds of 
common criticism. Never on any stage have I 
witnessed such an accumulation of blunders. Work- 
men standing on the stage twice when the curtain rose, 
both on the first and on the second scenes ; a stair-carpet 
left for Siegfried himself to lay ; a raven that floundered 
on its head and could not fly; a representation of the 
fall of the gods which would have disgraced college- 
scenery painted by boys; a general wreckage of the 
scenic set in the Gibichungs Hall half an hour before it 
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was due; an unmanageable horse and a tame fire; 
worse, perhaps, than all stage shortcomings a defiant 
disregard of Wagner’s simplest stage directions ; such, 
and I put the points with studied temperance, was the 
setting of the last act of ‘‘Gétterdimmerung.” I have 
seen no more pitiable sight than the stage grouping 
when Nordica, standing by the footlights, sang Briinn- 
hilde’s lament, without a single listener on the part of 
the Gibichung crowd, and cheerfully indifferent to the 
deserted body of Siegfried. Did she sing it well? 
Heaven knows. I do not. I only know that a fiasco 
incredibly grotesque was only avoided by the splendid 
vigour, the musical fire, the calm and magisterial front, 
the dauntless equanimity of Felix Mottl. : 


TWO PLAYS. 


GCE I wrote my last article, I have seen two 
plays—one a farce at the Court, the other a 
melodrama at the Avenue, and, as I have not much to 
say about either of them, it is well for the length of this 
article that I saw both. Let me deal with them in 
chronological order. I do not pretend to determine 
their order of merit. Except, indeed, that both were 
received by the public with great enthusiasm, they had 
nothing at allin common. But I am padding. I will 
proceed to the farce, ‘‘ His Excellency the Governor,” 
produced last Saturday. It is an extremely amusing 
farce. So much I can say with certainty, for it went, 
on the first night, with what is called a roar: pit 
and stalls were as a sea of shaking shoulders and aching 
sides, and the critics to the daily papers, writing in 
the calm hours of an English Sunday, declared that it 
was most amusing. Yet I cannot honestly say-that 
it amused me. That, no doubt, was my fault, not the 
author’s. High spirits always bewilder and depress 
me. Humour I like very much, but I simply cannot 
cope with high spirits. A ‘‘humorous twinkle” does not 
compensate me for (that which it usually implies) com- 
plete lack of humour in conversation, and I consider a 
slap on the back to be little better than a technical assault. 
And ‘‘His Excellency the Governor” is (or, at least, 
seemed to me) essentially a play of high spirits rather than 
of humour. All the jokes struck me as being tentative, 
derived—timid sheep, bearing the brand ‘‘G. B.S.” or 
‘““W. S. G.,” whilst the high spirits which sent the play 
bouncing and rollicking along through three acts were 
obviously the author’s own. I ought to have men- 
tioned that the author is Mr. R. Marshall, a novice, or 
at most a postulant, in dramaturgy. As yet, he is not 
expert in ¢echnigue, but I need not bore my readers 
by showing him the technical faults of his play, and the 
important point is that he has written a play in which 
there is art enough to convey his own high spirits to an 
audience. Not every beginner can thus leap the foot- 
lights. I shall not wonder if Mr. Marshall become a 
very successful playwright. Meanwhile, I congratulate 
Mr. Chudleigh on having a play which is likely to run well 
through the rest of the season; also, on his admirable 
troupe of players. As the music-hall singer on tour, Miss 
Irene Vanbrugh acted sharply and pleasantly, but she 
failed to be vulgar, though vulgarity was required for 
the part. Her refinement rather discounted the 
Governor’s confusion at her presence, nor did there 
seem to be any great incongruity when a Colonial 
Secretary proposed to her. She ought at least to have 
dressed more loudly. She was dressed, so far as I 
could judge, in perfect taste. Perfect taste in dress at 
all costs is the great weakness of the modern actress— 
dowdiness on the one hand and loudness on the other 
are studiously avoided in defiance of authors’ wishes. 
Considerations of time and space might at any rate be 
borne in mind by the modern actress, Why does she 
persist in dressing, wherever the scene be laid and at 
whatever hour, as though she were going out for 
a drive in the Park or the Bois? I am sorry to 
see that modern actors, also, are a prey to the 
distortions of perfect taste. In this play Mr. Bouci- 
cault enacts with delightful humour the part of a shy 
little secretary who hates the company of ladies; the 
part is intended as a foil to that of the dashing soldier 
played by Mr. Paul Arthur, and it was only by extreme 
skill in acting that Mr. Boucicault was able to obscure 
the glories of his frock-coat, his waistcoat slip and all 
the rest of his incomparable costume. Mr. Allan 
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Ainsworth, luckily for him, had a part which required 
good clothes. Unluckily for him, it was a part which 
gave little in return. It was a long part, but not at all 
a good one. And Mr. James Erskine played a short 
part in which Lord Salisbury himself, had he been cast 
for it, could hardly have made a hit. 

The other play that I saw was written by Sergius 
Stepniak, and was acted on Tuesday afternoon at the 
Avenue. The size and the enthusiasm of the audience 
was a fine tribute to the memory of a man who worked 
so hard and so well for his political ideals. The play 
itself was rather a surprise to me. I had expected an 
earnest, formless exposition of views, interesting but 
not dramatic, and, lo! I found myself listening to 
melodrama, not propaganda—to just such melodrama 
of Nihilism as was so popular in the last decade. 
Here and there, it is true, were scenes of interminable 
talk, which reminded one of the worst excesses of the 
Independent Theatre, but for the rest, ‘‘ The Convert” 
was but an essay in the old, lurid convention, written 
with some instinct for theatrical effect. Ten or fifteen 
years ago, when the scent of Nihilist gunpowder was 
being wafted through Europe, and when knouts, 
knives, and the White Terror were the awful topic of 
our conversation, this play would have been rather im- 
pressive. I well remember how deeply I was stirred by 
such plays as ‘‘ Lost for Russia,” ‘‘ The Secret Track,” 


and ‘* The Red Lamp,” with their loyalists ending in: 


-off, and their conspirators ending in -ski. When I 
witnessed the arrest of innocent Olga Souravieff, in 
those good old days, every nerve in my body was taut 
on a little rack of pity and awe, and my eyes glowed 
like live coals when Prince Alexis Valerien, accused of 
faint-heartedness by treacherous Ivan Zazulick, cried 
out, ‘‘ Faint-hearted? What have I not sacrificed? 
Wealth, fame, the love of Woman, the friendship of 
Man—all, all, in the service of this cause, which 
I hold sac-a-red. Faint-hearted? Pah!” But Nihilism 
as a theme is now rather out of date. Nor is it yet 
remote enough for historical perspective. C'est une 
chose d avant-hier, and, therefore, not stimulating. The 
play depressed me. At the end of the first act I went 
out into the street to see the daylight and breathe the 
fresh air—when one emerges from a matinée the whole 
town seems like some enchanted fairy-land—and I was 
loth to return. I wished that a droschky would 
come tearing down Northumberland Avenue, and 
that, as it drew up sharp before the theatre, the 
Russian Censor would spring from it, rush in and 
black out the three remaining acts. However I 
returned dutifully and saw the rest of the piece. It 
was, indeed, rather interesting in so far as it confirmed 
me in the theory that actual experience is fatal to the 
creative artist. No man can create a fine work of art 
if he choose for his subject-matter the things which he 
himself has done, or the things which he himself has 
suffered. Art is the complement of life, and one has no 
genuine impulse to write of the life that one has lived— 
to have lived it is enough. Nor, onthe other hand, can 
aman create a fine work of art, if he choose for his 
subject-matter things of which he himself knows 
nothing. ‘‘ Passionate observation” is as necessary as 
actual experience is fatal. It is only from the outside 
that an artist can see and show things as they are. 
When a man just tells his own experiences he is worthy 
of attention, and I have no doubt that Stepniak’s 
reminiscences in conversation were as interesting as the 
narrative of AZneas. But when a man sits down to 
create a work of art out of his experiences, he has to 
suppress his mere self, and the outcome is always a 
failure. Stepniak sat down to,describe in dramatic form 
life as he had known it from within. All he could 
make of it was a garishly unreal melodrama of the most 
familiar pattern. 

The performance itself was, on the whole, very good. 
Miss Margaret Halstan played the young heroine’s part 
with grace and sincerity. Mr. Charrington was quite 
capital as a newly-appointed minister. Made up like a 
combination-photograph of Thomas Carlyle and Mr. 
Ruskin, Mr. Laurence Irving played the chief part, 
Murinov, with wonderful intensity. From the moment 
when Murinov first opened his lips I felt sure that 
he was a convinced Nihilist. The more he inveighed 
against Nihilism, and the more he, proclaimed his 
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loyalty to the Tsar, the more certain was I that 
he belonged to every secret society in St. Petersburg. 
As a matter of fact, he was but a wealthy and quite 
respectable merchant; but Mr. Laurence Irving 
acted the part throughout in such a way that his 
final conversion to Nihilism in the last Act seemed sus- 
piciously less like a conversion than a tardy confession. 
However, even denying his conception of the part to be 
right, one could not but admire the fineness of his 
impersonation. Mr. Laurence Irving is a young actor, 
and, of course, he has much to learn. The more, 
and the more nomadically, a young actor acts, the more, 
and the more quickly, he is likely to learn. Mr. Laurence 
Irving never misses a chance of acting anywhere: he is 
here, there, and everywhere, sometimes taking a small 
part, sometimes a big one. He impresses me as a 
young actor who is going about his business in the right 
way. Max. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


"TRE Stock Markets have again been quiescent during 

the week. Though there has been neither political 
nor war news of a character to disturb the market, the 
public, nevertheless, still holds aloof, and orders either 
to buy or sell are but sparsely forthcoming. The news 
that the difficulty with France in West Africa was finally 
settled had a good effect, and now that the general 
political atmosphere is clear, business will probably 
become more active than it has been for the past two or 
three months. There is no doubt that the public mind 
has been profoundly stirred by the numerous political 
complications which have occurred during the first half 
of the present year, for there has naturally been very 


* little disposition on the part of the public to invest 


money in any of the enterprises which are usually its 
favourites, and still less to put money in any new 
undertakings. There are a large number of new flota- 
tions waiting to be issued, but promoters hestitate to 
bring them forward at a time when investors are as 
timid as they are at the present time. In spite of the 
lack of business and the nineteen-day account, prices 
have not fallen, except in American descriptions. 
Consols have fluctuated very slightly, and the closing 
price on Thursday was the same as that of last week. 


Money is cheaper and more abundant than ever, but 
no change was made on Thursday in the Bank Rate, 
which remains at 3 per cent. The weekly return of the 
Bank shows a lull in the steady improvement which 
has been recorded during the past few weeks. Gold 
has been withdrawn for export to the extent of over 
half a million sterling, and although the reserve shows 
an increase of £303,000, the proportion of reserve to 
liabilities shows a decrease of 0°27 per cent to 48°91 
per cent. Business in Lombard Street has been very 

uiet, and the discount rate for three and four months’ 
ne bills remains at about 1} per cent. 


The Brazilian Government has at last been com- 
pelled to admit its inability to pay the interest on its 
debt and the amounts guaranteed on the principal rail- 
ways of the country. The Funding Scheme, particulars 
of which will be found in another place, is but a thin 
disguise for the country’s insolvency, and it is therefore 
not surprising that during the last five years Brazilian 
bonds have diminished in value to the extent of nearly 
50 percent. Brazil seems to be following the example 
of the other discredited South American Republics, and 
we doubt if the three years’ grace obtained by the 
Funding Scheme, should it be successful, will result in 
re-establishing the credit of the country. The President, 
Dr. Campos Salles, assures us, it is true, that during 
his term of office he will do all in his power to place 
the finances of Brazil on a sound basis and to restore 
the credit of his country; but this assurance will 
scarcely be much comfort to the bondholders. It is 
doubtful if the funding loan will obtain a quotation 
on the London Stock Exchange, and it appears that 
the Council of Foreign Bondholders has already refused 
its assent to the scheme. 


The United States War Loan of £40,000,000 sterling 
is not likely to receive much attention on this side of 
the Atlantic, for the interest and principal of the loan 
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are to be paid in ‘‘coin,” but whether in gold or in 
silver coin only a prophet can tell. No doubt the 
patriotism of the United States will over-subscribe the 
loan, but since the Silverite party in Congress has. 
been strong enough to prevent the issue of a gold loan, 
it seems quite possible that in ten years the currency 
may be placed wholly upon a silver basis. European 
investors will therefore fight shy of the loan, and the 
people of the United States will have the satisfaction of 
paying interest at the rate of 3 per cent. instead of the 
24 per cent. which they would only have needed to pay 
if the loan had been issued upon a gold basis. 


The nineteen-day account has been complicated by 
the advent of Ascot week, but these two opposing 
influences have not prevented Home Rails from making 
a distinct advance. The most active stocks have been 
those of the Southern lines. South Eastern ‘‘A” have 
risen 1} since the last settlement, Little Chathams 2}, 
whilst the Chatham and Dover Second Preference have 
moved up more than five points. The Heavy Rails 
have, however, also moved upwards, the traffic returns 
of the week having been fairly good. The Great 
Western, of course, still shows a large decrease, 
amounting to £22,200, on account of the South Wales 
coal strike. The Midland, however, has a gain of 
445,737, the North Western of £10,429, and the 
Great Northern of nearly £10,000. 


The reason for the advance in Southern railway stocks 
is due not only to the new pooling scheme, but also to 
the steady progress of the lines. The South Eastern 
Company has earned nearly £50,000 more during the 
first twenty-three weeks of the present half-year than in. 
the corresponding period of last year. By the end of 
the half-year there is little doubt that the net earnings 
will be sufficient to pay a dividend of 34 per cent. instead. 
of the 3} per cent. which was paid last year, and the 
prospects of the Company, owing to the improvements. 
which are being made, are even more encouraging than 
these figures indicate. So also the increased earnings 
on the London, Chatham and Dover line will, in all 
probability, suffice to pay 3 per cent. on the second 
Preference stock. It does not seem now quite so impos- 
sible as it once did that the full 4} per cent. may be 
paid on the Second Preference, and that there then may 
even be something left over for the patient holders of the 
Ordinary stock. 


Y1ELD oF ENGLISH RAILWAY STOCKs. 


Company. Dividend Price Yield p. ce: 
1897. 15 June. da. 


Great Northern ‘‘A” ...... 4 410 
Great Northern Deferred... 2} ...... 
Midland Preferred ............ SGE...... 317 
Brighton Deferred............ 177 317 6 
Lancashire and Yorkshire.. 54 ...... 146...... 316 
Midland Deferred ............ 3 15 
Caledonian Deferred ......... ZH 313 
Great Western ............... 1664...... 3.12 
North Western ............... 311 5 
Brighton Ordinary............ ee 186 ...... 3 9 10 
South Eastern Deferred ... ...... BTS 7 4 
Great Northern Preferred... 4 ...... 120$...... 3 6 4 
Caledonian Ordinary......... 3 410 
South Eastern Ordinary ... 4}$...... 153 3 4 6 
South Western Deferred ... 3 ...... 3 3 
South Western Ordinary ... ...... 
Metropolitan ...... ......00.. 216 
Great Central Preferred ... 14 ...... 


American Rails have not continued their upward 
movement. The collapse of the Leiter wheat corner 
and the absence of any specially favourable war news 
caused a distinct decline from the prices which were 
reached on last settling day. On Thursday, however, 
there was a considerable rally.' Some uneasiness ap- 
pears to have been felt in the United States with regard 
to the possible action of Germany in the matter of the 
Philippines, but this has been dissipated by a state- 
ment from the German Ambassador at Washington. 
The favourable reports with regard to the crops, which 
not long ago weré supposed to have been damaged by 
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bad weather, have also had their share in causing the 
improvement. We are still of opinion, however, that 
prices in this market are already at a sufficiently high 
level, and that any further advance of importance is 
improbable. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES OF AMERICAN RAILWAY STOCKS 
BEFORE THE WAR SCARE AND Now. 
Price Price Differ- 
Railway. 28 January. 15 June. ence. 


Atchison and Topeka ...... 13} 1323 
Central Pacific .......... IGE 
Chicago and Milwaukee ... ... +38 
Illinois Central ......... I 107 
North Pacific Preference ... 70% 
Pennsylvania 60 .. 5 
Wabash Preference ......... 19} 1 


Net Yrecp or American 


Dividends Price Vield 

Company. paid 1897. 15 June. 

Ss. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St.P. 5 ...... 1025 Gob 417 § 
Allinois Central ............... 413 0 
Atchison Adjustment......... 3 675 4 810 
Pennsylvania ($50) ......... 59% 4 4 2 
Denver Preference............ 52 316 4 
New York Central............ 118} ...... $76 
Southern Preference ......... BOG 3 6 4 


No great changes have occurred in the Industrial 
Market during the week, but the general tendency has 
been favourable. In this, as in other markets, in spite 
of the lack of business, prices are well maintained—a 
circumstance which is of good augury for the future. 
Already buying orders are beginning to dribble into the 
brokers’ offices, and, since there is very little stock on 
offer, a continuance of this welcome change is certain 
to lift prices. Another addition to the improvements in 
‘the lighting industry is being talked about. This is the 
Buffington light, in which the difficulties of employing 
acetylene gas as an illuminant appear to have been over- 
come. Professor Sylvanus P. Thomson has examined 
and reported favourably upon the Buffington lamps. 
The gas (as in other acetylene lamps) is produced by the 
action of water upon carbide of calcium, which, in this 
case, however, is employed in the form of an easily 
manipulated cartridge. The method also of regulating 
the admission of water to the cartridge seems to be 
‘simple and ingenious, and to be a successful means of 
controlling the brightness of the light. Professor 
Thomson proved by experiment that the cycle lamp he 
examined can be tossed about through the air without 
extinction or risk; and his conclusion is that the Buffing- 
ton lamp is ‘‘safe, economical, and easy of management, 
while the purity and whiteness of the light are in- 
-contestable.” 


Net YIELD oF INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES. 
Dividend Viela 


Company. 1897. Price r cent. 

15 June. Ss. 

Do. Ordinary ......... I 7 0° oO 
Linotype Deferred(45) 9 7 600 
Mazawattee Tea ......... 2 eee I 516 4 
Eley Brothers (£10) . 8.28419 
Holborn & Frascati...... 10 Q) I os § 6:8 
D. H. Evans & ove 2 own i § 
‘Linotype May 5 OLE 
Spiers & Pond - 410 8 
Harrod’s Stores ..... BO. 4 4 810 
‘Swan & Edgar ........... - 4 810 
Jones & Higgins ..... esi! 
J. & P. Coats(£10) . ooo 80 


(') Including ~ al of 2 per cent. 
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EstimaTep Net YIg_p OF TRANSVAAL MINES. 
OvuTcrRops. 


Pro- 
Estimated Price, Life of bable 


Company. Dividends. 15 June. Mine. Net 

Yield. 

Per Cent. Years, Bi 

Rietfontein 35 If... 70(?) ... 18 
Pioneer | SOD, Bicone BR 
Geldenhuis Main Reef 10 ... 6 EE 
Glencairn ..........0 coo 1 IL EE 
Ferreira ...........0. ode BEB love 10 
Crown Reef (8) 200 8 10 
Jumpers (*) ....... wee om 10 
Roodepoort United ... 50 4 ow. 8 
Meyer and Charlton... 70 .. 35 ..10 8 
City and Suburban(’)... 15 Se vee 17 ong 
Treasury 6 
Geldenhuis Estate...... HOO. Jorg 
Langlaagte Estate ... 30 3 15 
Durban Roodepoort... 80  ... 


(‘) 42 deep-level claims, valued at £250,000. (*?) Owns 
23 D.L. claims, valued at £110,000. (*) 51} deep-level 
claims, valued at £250,000, and 47 See claims. 
(*) 52 D.L. claims, valued at £100,000. 18 D.L. 


claims, valued at £200,000. 4 45 
shares. (°) Poorer North Reef Ore not taken into 
account. 
DEEP Levers. 

Pro- 

Estimated Price, Life of bable 

Company. Dividends. «5June. Mine. Net 

Per Cent. Years 
Durban Deep (?) ......... 38 
*Crown Deep 200 LIZ... 16... 13 
*Rose Deep ........... 105 15 ... 12 
*Village Main Reef(*) ... 75  ... ... 13... 6 
*Geldenhuis Deep......... 70(’) ... 
*Simmer and Jack......... 333) 
Langlaagte Deep......... 21 2 


The mines marked thus * are already’ at “work. 
(‘) Started crushing with 40 stamps on 6 April. (?) Owns 
24,000 Roodepoort Central Deep shares, value 4 36, 000, 
and will probably sell sixty or seventy claims at a price 
equivalent to £ per share. (°*) Calculated on actual 
profits of working. (*) Owns 25,000 Wemmer shares, 
value 4 200,000, allowed for in estimate. (,) £5 shares. 


NEW ISSUES. 
UNITED STATES OF BRAZIL FUNDING SCHEME. 


The official details of the Brazilian funding scheme 
are now issued. The payment of interest on the ex- 
ternal debt and on the 44 per cent. internal Gold Loan of 
1879, and certain amounts payable annually as railway 
guarantees, is to be suspended for three years, and in 
place of this interest the Government has authorised 
Messrs. N. M. Rothschild to issue an amount not ex- 
ceeding £ 10,000,000 nominal capital 5 per cent. funding 
bonds, to be secured by the Customs revenue of the 
country. The sinking funds and redemption of the 
loans are to be suspended for thirteen years from 1 
July, 1898. The security, the announcement goes on 
to say, will be the Rio de Janeiro Customs, on which 
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they will be a first charge after provision has been made 
for the amount required for interest and repayment of 
the 42,000,000 five per cent. Treasury bills issued 
last January, which are repayable at the rate of 
#500,000 every six months, the first payment falling 
due this July; and also the Customs revenue of the 
other ports in the Union should those of Rio de Janeiro 
prove at any time insufficient. According to official 
returns the revenue from Customs in the capital in 
1897 amounted, taking the rate of exchange at 7d., to 
42,683,333, and taking it at 8d. to 43,066,666. The 
total customs of the Union, including Rio de Janeiro, 
stood in 1897 at £7,116,666, or, at the rate of 8d., at 
48,133,333. Bightpence is, perhaps, the fairer rate to 
reckon on, since the present exchange is approximately 
7id. These bonds are to be free from all Government 
taxation, and the interest will be payable quarterly. 
The bonds will be redeemed by an-annual accumulative 
sinking: fund of 4 percent. to be used half-yearly for 
the purchase of bonds when at discount and for draw- 
ings when at par. The Government, however, reserves 
the right to pay off the loan at par at any time before 
the end of the ten years from 30 June, 1901, when the 
redemption will commence to operate by means of the 
sinking fund. 


THE COBURG NORTHUMBERLAND AND PACIFIC RAILWAY, 


The Coburg Northumberland and Pacific Railway 
Company of Canada offers £151,200 five per cent. 
perpetual first mortgage debentures. The issue is 
authorised by special Acts of the Dominion Parliament, 
and is secured by a first mortgage of the line to the 


- Toronto General Trusts Company, which acts as trustee 


for the debenture-holders. The railway will extend 
from Coburg, the leading port of Lake Ontario, to the 
Ontario and Quebec division of the Canadian Pacific 
Company at Central Junction, the total length of the 
line being forty-nine miles, The prospectus states that 
the Municipal Corporations on the route have subscribed 
a bonus of £19,238 in municipal bonds towards the 
construction of the railway, also that the Coburg and 
Campbellford Municipalities have given a free right of 
way through several important streets, and the com- 
missioners of the Coburg Town Trust have granted the 
free use of the railway tracks at the docks. Further, a 
free grant of £32,261 is made by the Government for 
construction purposes. As there are no coal-mines in 


the provinces of Ontario and Quebec, the coal required 


for that division of the Canadian Pacific Railway is 
imported from the States round the head of Lake 
Ontario. It is now proposed to ship the coal from the 
Pennsylvania fields direct to a point opposite the port 
of Coburg, to which it will be conveyed by barges and 
transferred from the harbour to the Coburg North- 
umberland Company, thus saving a distance of over 
100 miles. The Company’s engineer estimates that the 
yearly receipts per mile will equal £670. The Canadian 
Pacific leases the line for 999 years, and provides all 
rolling stock and equipment, pays rates and taxes, and 
hands over 40 per cent. of the gross earnings of the 
line to the Company. 


THE VICTORIA STREET PROPERTIES, LIMITED. 


The Victoria Street Properties, with a share capital 
of £100,000, invites public subscription for £87,000 
four-and-a-quarter per cent. first mortgage debentures 
(part of a total authorised issue of £120,000). These 
will form the first and only mortgage on the leasehold 
properties, comprising a large number of sets of flats, 
offices and shops, called the Albert Mansions. The 
debentures, the prospectus states, are secured upon the 
property, which is valued at £128,000, and the total 
rentals, which include the value of unoccupied suites 
now being prepared for letting, are said to be £12,860. 
The property consists of fifteen buildings, held in three 
separate lots. It is proposed to add two or three 
further floors to the present buildings, which the 
Company’s surveyors say can be done with perfect 
safety. By means of this addition the directors expect 
to increase further the revenue of the Company. It is 
estimated that the cost of constructing this extra floor 
space will probably not exceed £20,000 to £25,000, 
and the remaining £32,500 debentures will only be 
issued with the object of providing the necessary 
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funds: for this purpose, and wilf first be offered to 
existing debenture-holders in proportion to their 
holdings. 


ELMORE’S GERMAN AND AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN METAL 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Elmore’s German and Austro-Hungarian Metal Com- 
pany issues £60,000 six per cent. debenture stock. 
The original capital of the Company was £162,918. 
The Company was formed in 1890 to take over the 
patents in Germany and Austro-Hungary of what is. 
known as the Elmore process for the electro-deposition 
of copper. The Company owns sixteen acres of free- 
hold land at Schladern, near Cologne, together with 
buildings and water-power turbines equal to 550 horse- 
power. The increase in the value of the sales for the 
past two years was £7695 and £13,182 respectively, 
and the value of the sales for the present. year to the’ 
Ist inst. shows an increase of go per cent. as compared 
with that for the same period last year. The output of 
copper for last year was, it is stated, 411 tons, and the 
new plant, which is now nearly completed, is expected 
to produce 1100 tons per annum. The debentures are 
secured by a deed on the first registered mortgages 
upon the Company’s freehold property at Schladern ; 
they are redeemable at £105 per cent. in July, 1908, or 
at any time previously at £110 per cent. by six 
months’ notice in writing from the Company. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 
ENGLISH MARKSMANSHIP. 
To the Editor of the SatruRDAY REVIEW. 


14 June, 1898. 

IR,—My attention has been called to a letter from Dr. 

Hillier in your issue of the 4th inst. on the mark- 
manship of our troops. As it is mentioned that I called 
attention to the subject in the House of Commons, and 
as I consider it to be a most important question from a 
national point of view, I ask for space for some remarks 
on the subject. 

Dr. Hillier refers to a report dealing with the year 
1894, this being the last report on Army rifle shooting 
to which the public appears to have access. I have 
been able to see the reports (which are Departmental 
and not issued as Parliamentary papers) dealing with 
the years 1896 and 1897. 

The average of marksmen in the battalions of 
infantry quartered at home has increased since 1894 to 
12 per cent. in 1896, and 16 per cent. in 1897. This is 
an improvement, and reflects credit on the commandant 
of the school of musketry and others responsible for 
this training. But this does not show thatthe shooting 
of our troops is good. It is not by any means good, for 
the returns also show that, in 1896, about 60 per cent. 
of the men in our battalions at home were second- or 
third-class shots, and in 1897 about 64 per cent. were 
in the same categories. 

This means that we have far more indifferent or bad 
shots in the ranks of our infantry than good shots. This 
should not, and need not, be so. A far larger number 
could shoot well if they had more training, and there is 
no doubt that men of the class from which soldiers are 
drawn can with constant training be made admirable 
shots. This is shown by referring to the returns, as 
some few corps of Regulars and Auxiliary troops have 
very high averages indeed of marksmen and first-class 
shots. To shoot well is the most important point inthe 
training of a soldier. Marching power, endurance, 
and discipline are so many aids towards placing him 
in such a position that he can use his rifle with best 
effect at the critical moment. 

There is only one way of gaining the necessary skill, 
and confidence, and that is by constant practice. In all 
our infantry forces the rifle training is made subsidiary 
to other exercises, and is therefore compressed into too 
short a time. 

With the Regulars we should give up squeezing the 
rifle course into a few days, and carry out a short course 
far oftener—say, at least every alternate month, and 
increase considerably the allowance of ammunition. 

In the Militia far more time should be devoted to 
shooting, and an allowance might be given to men who 
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GRATIS. 


1898. 


London Hospital, 
WHITECHAPEL, E. 


CuairmMan: THE HON. SYDNEY HOLLAND. 


THE LARGEST HOSPITAL | 
IN GREAT BRITAIN. © 


The Number of. Beds for In- Patients is 780. 

The total number of IN-PATIENTS treated in 
1897 was 11,146. 

The total number of OUT-PATIENTS treated in 
1897 was 161,033. 


FUNDS ARE VERY URCENTLY NEEDED, FOR 
The ORDINARY EXPENDITURE in 1897 was £67,104. 
The ASSURED INCOME from Investments in 1897 was £22,332. 


The Assured Income in future will unfortunately be less, 
owing to a fall in the rate of interest of some of our 
investments, and the House Committee appeals for 
more Annual Subscriptions. 

Each £5 5s. per annum provides for one In-patient. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS to be sent to J. H. BUXTON, 7reasurer, or to 
G. Q. RoBerts, House Governor. 


ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL 


Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 


| 


‘THIS Hospital was founded in 1828 

on the principle of fvee and unrestricted 
admission of the Sick Poor; poverty and / 
suffering being the only passports required. | 
Having no endowment, it is entirely depen- 
dent for support on the subscriptions of its 
Governors and the voluntary donations and 
bequests of its friends. 


The Committee Appeal for 
£10,000 


for much needed improvements in’ the Wards, 
additions to the Nurses’ Quarters, Lifts, and 
Heating Apparatus. 


’ 


Conrap W. Tuizs, Secretary. 


CROSS 
HOSPITAL, 


President. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF 
SAXE-COBURG AND GOTHA, K.G. 


Treasurer, 
GEORGE J. DRUMMOND, Esa. 


Bankers, 

Messrs. DRUMMOND, 49 Charing Cross. 
Messrs. COUTTS, 59 Strand. 
Messrs. HOARE, 37 Fleet Street. 
MARTIN’S BANK, Ltd., 68 Lombard Street 


The Council earnestly 
solicit assistance for this Hospital. 


THE EXPENDITURE, including 
that of the CoNVALESCENT Home, is 


£16,000, 


of which sum £15,000 has to be raised 
from voluntary sources. 

The average number of Patients is 
25,000, of which more than half are 
cases of accidents and emergency due 
to the Hospital’s central position, and 
contiguity to so many crowded thorough- 
fares. 

A Donation of £1000 will endow 


| a bed, and one of £500 a cot in per- 


petuity. 
Donations ~ and Subscriptions are 
earnestly solicited, and will be. grate- 
fully received by the Bankers, or by the 
Secretary at the Hospital. bid S| 
ARTHUR E. READE, 


Secretary. 
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ROYAL ALBERT ORPHAN ASYLUM 


BAGSHOT. (founded iss. 
Patron - - HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


For Necessitious Boys and Girls from all parts of the 
United Kingdom. 


30 BEDS ARE VACANT 
VV FOR WANT OF FUNDS. 


There is no canvassing for Votes. Help is urgently 
appealed for. 


Alderman Sir REGINALD HANSON, Bart., M.P., 7reasurer. 
Col. Hon. Cuas. Extor. 
Mr. W. H. Tatum, Secretary. 
Offices: 62 King William Street, B.C. Bankers: LLOYD'S BANK. 


LONDON ORPHAN ASYLUM, 


WATFORD. 
Instituted ... 1813. 


For the Maintenance, Clothing, and Education of Respectable 
Fatherless Children from all parts of the kingdom. Age of 
admission from 7 to 1. 


_ Thirty Children will be elected in June, viz.: 8 Girls and 22 Boys. 
soo Children are now in the School. 6044 have been already benefitted, 
The Charity is dependant upon Voluntary Support for nearly £14,000 
each year. 

Ann. Subs. : 1 Vote, ros. 6d. ; Life Sub., 1 Vote, £5 5s., the Votes increasing in 
proportion to the Subscription. 

A. CAPEL CARNEGY ARBUTHNOTT, Treasurer, 
E. H. BOUSFIELD, Chairman, 


Office, 2z Gt. St. Helens, E.C. HENRY C. ARMIGER, Secretary. 


LONDON... 
Homeopathic Hospital, 


A GENERAL HOSPITAL 


For Men, Women, and Children, including Special Departments 
for Diseases of Women, Diseases of the Eye, Diseases of the 
Throat, Diseases of the Skin, Diseases of the Ear, 
Diseases of Children, Orthopedic Surgery, 
and Dental Diseases. 


GREAT ORMOND STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. W.C. 


President.— 
THE EARL OF WEMYSS AND MARCH. 
Vice-Presidents.— 


Tre or NorTHUMBERLAND. Tue Duxe or Westminster, K.G. 
Tue Eart or Dysart. Tue Lorp Esvry. 
Tus Lorp GrimTHorPE. Tue Lorp NewrTon. 

Sir Isuam, Bart. 


The New Building provides accommodation for 


100 PATIENTS, 


and contains every approved and tried improvement in Hospital 
construction, 


The regular annual income from all sources is £6500; the 
present rate of expenditure is £8500 per year. The deficiency, 
£2000, has to be made up in Special Donations and Annual Sub- 
scriptions, for which the Board of Management appeal earnestly. 

Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable 
to London Homceopathic Hospital.” 


Treasurer- + 2 © = » THE EARL CAWDOR, 
Chairman- - + + = « J. P. STILLWELL, Esa. 
Secretary-Superintendent - - A, CROSS. 


SEASIDE HOMES, 


VENTNOR & FOLKESTONE. 


These Homes have been established for recruiting the health of the 
465 London City Missionaries. 


WHAT PUTS A CITY MISSIONARY OUT of REPAIR ? 


1. The Places he has to Spend his Life in. 

2. The Scenes he has to Witness. 

3. The Air he has to Breathe. 

4. The People he has to do with. 
£2 tos. will provide a free holiday for a Missionary for a fortnight. 
£5 will secure a similar rest for Missionary and Wife. 
£50 will endow a district with a free holiday for its Missionary in 

perpetuity. 
Contributions will be gladly received by the 
3 BRIDEWELL PLACE, E.C, 

Bankers: BarcLAy & Co., Ltd., 54 Lombard Street, E.C. 


RESCUE SOCIETY, 


79 Finsbury Pavement. 


BANKERS—Barclay & Co. 
TREASURER—William S. Gard, Esq. 


Funds are greatly needed to 
maintain seven Homes, with Lock 
Hospital and the Maternity work. 

17,800 Young Women and Girls have been trained 
and passed through the Homes. 

Contributions may be sent to the Bankers, BarcLay 
& Co., 54 Lombard Street, or will be gratefully acknow- 
ledged if sent to the Secretary, 

C. STUART THORPE, 


79 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


FOUNDED i860 BY THE LATE REV. 
The Charity now maintains— 


THE NIGHT REFUGE, which provides Food and Shelter free of cost to 


nearly 800 deserving poor every night in winter. 

A FREE SOUP KITCHEN, which distributes over 
1000 quarts of soup to the hungry poor every week in 
severe weather. 

A HOME for Training Twenty 
Servants, and one for Women 
out of employment. 


who 


DR. GILBERT. 


There are 
no distinctions of creed. 
No effort is spared 
to secure benefits for the deserving poor. 
An endeavour is made to start many of inmates of Refuge 
in life-again by aid with clothes, tools, situations, or the like. 
Treasurer—ALDERMAN SIR STUART KNILL, Bart. 


Bankers:—LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, LIMITED, Princes Street, E.C. 
: Secretary.—J. W. GILEERT, Esq., B.A. 
Hon.: Manager—FRANCIS W. PURSSELL, Esq., Jamaica Buildings, Cornhill, London, E.C. 


will gratefully acknowledge contributions. 
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HOSPITAL SUPPLEMENT. 
LONDON: 18 JUNE, 1898. 


OUR HOSPITAL SYSTEM. 


F some of the more benevolent of our forefathers 
could for a space revisit their native land, perhaps 
nothing would astonish and gratify them more than the 
progress which philanthropy has made and is making. 
Charity does not, of course, belong alone to the nine- 
teenth century; excellent institutions survive which 
date back one, two, and three centuries. But what 
we may call the Progress of Philanthropy is a fact to 
be noted in the last sixty or seventy years. In an 
age more ‘‘go-ahead,” more prosperous, more absorbed 
in both business and pleasure than perhaps any 
other, the rdle of the Good Samaritan has been ‘‘ popu- 
larised.” The Supplement with which we present the 
readers of the ‘‘Saturday Review” this week bears 
striking testimony to that fact. A human document of 
exceeding interest, it sums up, in necessarily limited 
space, much of the misery to which humanity is heir, 
and much of the generous endeavour, in which the long 
purse and the skilful brain combine with united forces to 
alleviate suffering. How many tens of thousands of 
afflicted mortals owe or have owed to hospitals and 
homes a new chance in life, both moral and physical ? 
Who shall estimate how many hundreds of thousands of 
pounds are raised every year by purely voluntary means 
in support of these institutions? We have taken a 
dozen at random, and we find that their joint income is 
very little short of a quarter of a million per annum. 
As a whole, we may take it that the revenue ad- 
ministered by the hospitals, homes and missions of 
Great Britain is greater than that of many small States. 
But enormous as it is, it is a mere moiety of the 
amount which is to be desired and could be profitably 
utilised. Hardly an institution manages, save perhaps 
in exceptionally fortunate years, to make its income and 
expenditure balance. The executive can never hope to 
escape the consciousness that, even under the most 
economic administration, a deficit is practically certain. 
Hospitals are, perhaps, the only institutions in the 
country which can regard a debit balance as creditable. 
A loss on the year’s working is regarded as proof that 
they are straining their opportunities for good to the very 
utmost. Nothing about them is more admirable than the 
entire absence of anything like unworthy rivalry. On 
the contrary, institutions ‘‘run” on similar lines work 
disinterestedly and harmoniously towards a common end, 
Recently the large hospitals have, as we learn from the 
report of the Charing Cross Hospital, formed a Central 
Hospital Council for London, consisting of three dele- 
gates from each of the general hospitals in London with 
medical schools attached. The objects of this body are 
‘to consider any matters in which the hospitals have a 
common interest, whether such matters be referred to 
the Central Council by any of the constituent hospitals, 
or whether they be raised within the Central Council 
itself, and to promote joint action in regard thereto.” 
Federation is a new force brought to bear in the cause 
of philanthropy. 

At a festival dinner of the Royal Hospital for Children 
and Women, Mr. H. M. Stanley told a story of his 
experiences in the wilds of Africa, which is not without 
its moral. His party were on the brink of starvation, 
and at a moment when it was evident that only a 
miracle could assist them, a fine guinea fowl flew 
right into their midst and was seized by Mr. Stanley’s 
dog, Randy. The joy of those present may be 
imagined. Without wishing to perpetrate a bad joke, 
we may say that the guinea fowl is the bird mainly 
sought by the hospitals, and when he drops into 
their midst, he brings a measure of joy and relief 
not less than that experienced by Mr. Stanley’s party. 
Unfortunately, all of us cannot emulate the famous 
Benjamin Atwood, who is said to have given to the 
hospitals from time to time as many as 250 cheques of 
#1000 each. But we should not forget that every 
sovereign will go a long way towards maintaining a 
hospital bed for a week. Think of the twenty-six beds 
which remained unoccupied for so long in the Royal 
Hospital for Diseases of the Chest because funds would 
not permit of their being placed at the disposal of the 
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hapless men, women and children who die at the 


rate of 40,000 per annum from consumption. In 
an entirely literal and material sense which men in 
general seem hardly to realise, charity bestowed on 
the hospitals blesses him that gives and him that 
takes. If we look at the matter from a purely selfish 
point of view, our own interests are sufficiently con- 
cerned in the work of the hospitals to render support of 
them a matter of personal moment. The hospital brings 
to the poorest in the land the same medical skill which 
the greatest and the wealthiest command. But it is not 
alone the poorest who benefit. The ‘reflex benefits,” 
as they have been called, of hospital work are incalcu- 
lable. Every cheque given to a hospital is an aid 
equally to philanthropy and to science. The working 
man on Hospital Saturday or Sunday often puts a few 
pence into the collecting boxes because, as he says, he 
does not know how soon he or some one belonging to 
him may have need of hospital help. Those who are 
more largely endowed with this world’s goods may in 
the same way contribute, with the feeling that they, or 
some one near to them, may reap advantage in a 
manner not less certain, if not quite so obvious and direct. 
Hospital work advances medical science and medical 
skill incalculably. The benefits conferred are unques- 
tionably national, and there is, we think, something 
to be said for the idea that hospitals should become 
State institutions. They ought certainly, if practicable, 
to be relieved of the anxiety regarding ways and means 
which must beset any corporation dependent upon 
legacies and donations. In urgent cases a grant in aid 
to a hospital might be made by the Government with as 
much reason as to a colony or an industry. With 
that exception, the institutions themselves, the public 
they serve, and the charitably-disposed among us would 
perhaps prefer that they should remain as they are. 
State-directed charity does not inspire to generous 
action in the same way as voluntary assistance given 
by individuals, though the principle of individualism is 
apt in England to be pushed to extremes. However 
that may be, Philanthropy, in its best sense, receives 
something of a shock at the thought of the tax-gatherer 
demanding his toll on behalf of suffering humanity. 


SOME GENERAL HOSPITALS. 


ONDON is fortunate in the possession of such 
magnificent general hospitals as Guy’s and St. 
Thomas’s, Bartholomew’s and St. Mary’s, the London, 
and several others. Noble as has been the history of 
these institutions, and great as is their promise for the 
future, it may be doubted whether any hospital can 
show a more remarkable record than the London. It 
has 158 years of service to humanity behind it ; and its 
growth could not be more strikingly illustrated than by 
the single fact that it needs an income to-day of nearly 
470,000. Its work at the time of the cholera outbreak 
in London can never be appraised too highly, and in that 
year as much as £28,000 was spent in donations alone. 
What the East End of London would do without the 
London Hospital it is impossible to conceive. It is 
surprising to learn that of the enormous revenue raised 
only £3200 come from annual subscriptions. £410,000 
a year more is required than is now forthcoming if its 
efforts are not to be curtailed. There should not be 
any serious difficulty in securing that sum. So far, no 
accident or urgent case has ever been turned away from 
the London Hospital, whatever the quarter from which 
it may have come. If through lack of means admission 
were refused to any applicant, the refusal would be tanta- 
mount to a denial of all hospital help to the sufferer. 
That is a point for the philanthropist to bear in mind. 
Rather older still than the London Hospital is 
St. George’s, which was instituted so long ago as 
1733, and incorporated by Act of Parliament in 1834. 
Its annual report is a record of ever-increasing good 
work. In 1897 there were admitted 4390 patients, of 
whom 519 were children under ten years of age. Of 


the 351 beds the smallest number occupied at any one 
time during the year was 290. The Indian Famine 
Fund and other charitable appeals in 1897, the year of 
the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee, adversely affected the 
receipts from annual subscriptions, but the hospital 
participated in the Prince of Wales’s Fund to the extent 
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of £1356 5s. 6d., and made as much as £4000 by 
letting seats to view the Jubilee procession. When 
it is said that the annual subscriptions amount 
to very little more than £6000, that the dividends on in- 
vested stock amount to, roughly, £13,000, and that the 
amount needed for ordinary expenditure alone amounts 
to £35,000, we see how necessary is an effort to in- 
crease the number of annual subscribers. The claims 
of the institution cannot be too strongly impressed 
upon the attention of the benevolent. In connexion 
with St. George’s a convalescent hospital at Wimbledon, 
for receiving and maintaining poor patients from the 
parent institution, was founded by the late Mr. Atkinson 
Morley, and opened in 1869. Nearly a thousand con- 
valescents were further assisted on the road to health, 
if not completely restored, at the Atkinson Morley 
Hospital in 1897. 

Charing Cross Hospital is at an interesting and im- 
portant stage in its career, and, like St. George’s, is in 
need of a steadier flow of support than has come to it 
hitherto. Its growth has been striking. Founded in 
1820 as a Dispensary in Villiers Street, it moved to its 
present site in 1830, and was enlarged in 1895. During 
1897 no less than 25,668 patients were treated. Its 
present building, considerable as it is, is inadequate to 
its requirements, and last year the Council were abso- 
lutely at the end of their resources. Nevertheless, they 
courageously faced the position, and appealed to the 
public for py Sopot to permit of the extension of the 
hospital. Among the structures which have been 
doomed, in order to give the Hospital more room 
and more light, is Toole’s Theatre. The mere sug- 
gestion contained in the Annual Report for 1898, that 
unless the public had come generously to the aid of 
the Council during the preceding year it was abso- 
lutely impossible to go on, is appalling. Fortunately 
both legacies and donations flowed in, and in due 
time the hospital will no doubt be relieved from 
financial and departmental congestion. The annual 
subscription list should be considerably augmented. 
The Convalescent Home and Samaritan Funds assist 


‘discharged patients to complete their restoration to 


health, and, where necessary, to get certain things on the 
possession of which a fresh start in life may depend. 

Next year the London Homeopathic Hospital will 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of its foundation. By 
that time it will be able to boast that it has treated no 
fewer than 360,000 patients. As ‘‘a general hospital 
for men, women and children” it has done splendid 
work in the teeth of accumulating financial deficits. It 
needs an income of, roughly, £9000 a year, and it 
received in 1897 rather over £7000. Its early vicissi- 
tudes and trials were faced with courageous loyalty by 
men like the late Mr. Hugh Cameron, and to a public 
which accepts jubilees as an excuse for generosity its 
elaims may be commended. Meantime. the Hospital 
itself was not slow to seize the Sovereign’s Jubilee as 
an excuse for completing its building fund. In the last 
five years the hospital, free and unencumbered, has been 
built at a cost of nearly £50,000, and as Lord Emlyn 
said at the Commemoration banquet, those give most 
freely who know the institution best. Notwithstand- 
ing the exacting nature of the requirements of the 
medical staff, who insist on ‘‘everything absolutely 
up-to-date,” to quote Lord Emlyn—a characteristic of 
most hospitals nowadays, by the way—the London 
Homeeopathic is so economically managed that the 
maintenance of its hundred beds costs only £78 
apiece, the average in larger institutions being several 
pounds more. 

The discovery of a destitute girl, dying on the steps of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Holborn, through want and 
disease, led in 1827, to the founding of the Royal Free 
Hospital in Gray’s Inn Road. Its main object was to 
provide a medical institution where the sick and poor 
could, with a letter of introduction, find immediate 
asylum. The Royal Free Hospital looks back upon 
great things accomplished. Its income fell short of 
expenditure in 1897 by £2000, and support is therefore 
urgently needed. As with the Royal Free, so with the 
Great Northern Central Hospital, which was established 
at King’s Cross in 1856 and amalgamated in 1884 with 
the Central Hospital for North London. Supported 
entirely by voluntary contributions, it admits patients 
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free, without so much as a letter of recommendation, 
cases of emergency being received at any hour of the 
day or night. Last year was one of exceeding pros- 
perity, the total income being £15,747 against 47573 
in the previous twelve months. Annual subscriptions 
were advanced by £53, and there was a startling leap 
forward in donations, from £2000 to £10,000. 
Gratifying though this is, the financial position must 
always be one of prospective if not of immediate 
anxiety, because the hospital requires for its main- 
tenance £10,0co a year beyond its assured income. 
One item of the year is noteworthy : Sir Francis Lycett 
bequeathed £500 to the hospital, to which he referred 
in his will as the King’s Cross Hospital. The title to 
the legacy was only proved after an expenditure of 
nearly £200—a grievous outlay in any case, but 
particularly so in the case of a philanthropic body. 


HOSPITALS FOR CHEST DISEASES. 


io is scarcely a disease of any severity,” says 

an ‘‘ Appeal” issued by the Brompton Hospital 
for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, ‘‘ which does 
not find ready admission into the wards of our general 
hospitals, and many complaints of comparatively rare 
occurrence and trifling importance have institutions 
especially devoted to their treatment ; but consumption, 
the most frequent and destructive malady in existence, 
finds the doors of our hospitals generally closed against 
it.” Refusal is attributed to the lingering nature and 
almost certain fatality of a disease, the ravages of which 
are painfully en évidence in our midst. One person ina 
hundred, it is estimated, is slowly wasting away from 
this particular malady. Hence the need of special 
asylums for the sufferers from chest complaints—asylums 
which will assure them certain comforts and relieve them 
of certain anxieties, in the months of their almost inevit- 
able decline. The Brompton Hospital has been in exist- 
ence fifty-seven years. The building is a handsome one, 
and accommodates a daily average of 247 occupied beds. 
Pathetic proof of the prevalence of the disease which has 
come to be known as “the National Plague” is afforded by 
the circumstance that there were 13,098 new out-patients 
in the year, and that the attendances in this branch 
numbered 71,595. The embarrassing fluctuations of 
income are shown here as in all other hospitals. For 
instance, owing mainly to the difference in the number 
and amounts of the legacies, the receipts in 1896 were 
427,410, and in 1897 £44,825. As expenditure 
steadily rises, the appeal for additions to the list of 
annual subscriptions is unavoidable. The institution 
owes a vast deal to Sir Philip Rose. A subscription was 
raised some years ago to provide the Board-room with 
his portrait. At Sir Philip’s request the money was 
turned into a Rose Fund for providing gifts of clothes 
and small pecuniary assistance to departing patients. 
The Fund now amounts to nearly £2232, and is 
naturally a most important auxiliary of the hospital 
work. 

In point of age the Royal Hospital for Diseases of 
the Chest takes precedence. It was the first of its kind 
established in Europe, and for eighty-four years 
has carried on its work in the City Road, in the very 
heart, that is, of one of the most densely populated dis- 
tricts in the Metropolis. Amongst such populations 
notoriously consumption finds its principal victims. A 
special feature of this hospital, we are told, is that beds 
are kept for the immediate use of out-patients suffering 
from dangerous chest diseases of recent origin, which 
cannot be properly treated otherwise. During last year 
some 740 were treated as in-patients and between 6000 
and 7000 as out-patients. Expenditure exceeds reliable 
income by £5000. Financial limitations compelled 
twenty-six beds to remain unused from 1886 to 1893, in 
which year Lord Rothschild, who has since become the 
president of the hospital, took the chair at the annual 
dinner with excellent results. The great object aimed at, 
as the late Rev. J. H. Rose showed at the last dinner, is 
to make this spot in the ‘‘ hive of busy toilers ” a home 
where patients will be conscious that they are cared for 
by real friends. 

Two other institutions of great interest devoted to 
this branch of disease are the City of London Chest 
Hospital and the Royal National Hospital for Consump- 
tion at Ventnor, in the Isle of Wight. Owing to want of 
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fuids the former unhappily this year inaugurated its 
jubilee by closing half its beds, but thanks to the 
stirring cppeal of the Duke of Connaught, many of these 
we believe, are now again in use. The in- and out- 
patients of the hospital during its half-century have 
exceeded 600,000, and its worth is so deeply recognised 
by the poorer classes, that working men have con- 
tributed largely to its funds. At Ventnor the situa- 
tion of the National Hospital alone is calculated to 
do good to the patient. A feature of this institution is 
that whilst none but needy patients are taken in, they 
are called upon to pay something towards maintenance, 
with the result that as much as £3650 is raised by that 
means alone in the course of the year. The hospital, 
however, does not escape the common fate: it requires 
an income of £11,000, and contributions from any 
source are welcome. 


SPECIAL HOSPITALS, HOMES AND 
SOCIETIES. 


N O more terrible disease afflicts humanity in general, 
and the female portion of humanity in particular, 
than cancer. Only those who have known a victim can 
know how much the sufferer is called on to endure. 
For the rich, with every necessary at command, cancer 
involves untold agonies, both physical and mental ; for 
the poor, with no delicacies and no skilful assistance, 
the position is a hundredfold worse. In 1840 Dr. 
Marsden lost a dearly-loved wife from this terrible 
disease. In those days cancer was indifferently under- 
stood, and with a view to assist its study and 
alleviate suffering, the good doctor founded a Cancer 
Hospital as a memorial to Mrs. Marsden. It was at first 
located in Cannon Row, Westminster, but as sub- 
scriptions and support came in, a new home was found 
in Brompton. The institution has advanced in useful- 
ness year by year, and has treated nearly fifty thousand 
men and women. Patients are admitted without a 
letter, the disease being the only passport to its benefi- 
cence. So universal is the recognition of its source, 
as we learn on the authority of the Duchess of 
Rutland, that applications are constantly received not 
only from all parts of the United Kingdom, but from 
India and the Australian Colonies. Yet philanthropy 
lags at times. Reliable income falls short of necessary 
expenditure by some £3000 a year, and in 1897 over 
#5000 worth of investments had to be sold to cover 
accumulated deficiencies—a proceeding which in itself 
reduced the income of the hospital by nearly £200. 

The City of London Truss Society is not a hospital in 
the strict sense of the term. It exists for the purpose of 
aiding the hard-working poor, who are peculiarly liable 
to rupture. Founded as long ago as 1807 by Dr. John 
Taunton, it has conferred untold blessings on half-a- 
million artisans and labourers, whose skill and work 
would otherwise have been lost to the community. 
Mothers take their babes to the Society ; old men find 
there relief which they cannot get elsewhere ; it places 
itself at the service of both sexes of all ages and of all 
nationalities. It has been well called a ‘* Cosmopolitan 
Charity.” It assists the alien immigrant as readily as 
the London working man, and the Polish Jew, who 
cannot speak any word but Yiddish, is treated as 
generously as the native Briton. Mr. Whittington, the 
Secretary, says his heart sometimes almost breaks at 
the sight of the suffering of some who come in search 
of relief. When it is remembered that the 10,000 
people assisted by the Society yearly are only the fringe 
of the crowd of sufferers, that (to quote the report) 
‘‘the efficient relief of a patient often absorbs the 
whole value of a Guinea Annual Subscription, for which 
a Governor receives four letters,” and that the income of 
the Society is something less than £5500, the need of 
generous support is at once apparent. The Society 
could never be a cheap one, as Mr. Langton, one of the 
surgeons, points out, because they must give their 
patients the best instruments procurable, and in his 
Opinion, as in that of so many others, those who have 
no friends are the most to be pitied and the most to be 
helped. 

The Royal Eye Hospital in Southwark, during a 
career of forty years, has relieved a quarter of a 
million sufferers, the expansion of its operations being 
obvious when we state that in 1860 it dealt with 1690 
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cases, and in 1896, 16,228. In order to avoid a serious 
deficit, however, the hospital has to keep a certain 
number of beds closed. An addition of £500 a year 
assured income is all that is necessary to enable the 
Council to allot all the beds free ; £500 is not a very 
large item to seek in these eleemosynary days. 

Apropos of the eye troubles of the poor, and of the 
claims of Societies which aim at affording relief, we 
would draw attention to the work of the Royal Blind 
Pension Society. It was the view of the late Henry 
Fawcett, the blind Postmaster-General, that home life 
was essential to the happiness of the sightless. ‘‘ Don’t 
confine them within the walls of institutions,” he said, 
‘but let them share the same hopes and joys with those 
who can see.” TheR.B.P.S. grants pensions to the 
blind poor, and has on its lists as many as 928 names. 
By the expenditure of £6500 a year it saves so many 
afflicted people from the union. A very few shillings a 
week are enough to obviate the stigma of pauperism 
so much dreaded by the respectable poor. A few 
pounds subscribed to the funds of the Society mean 
an appreciable diminution of the sum total of human 
misery. 

Not less than the blind, the deaf and dumb among 
the poorer classes are special objects of solicitude. 
Such societies as the Royal Association in Aid of the 
Deaf and Dumb and the British Asylum for Deaf and 
Dumb Females, as we can testify from our own personal 
inquiries, spare no pains to place the afflicted on a 
footing of independence, by means of education and 
training. Such truly wonderful things have been 
accomplished in the teaching and enlightenment of the 
blind, the deaf and the dumb, that funds should be 
readily forthcoming to afford societies concerned 
with their welfare full opportunity for saving the 
afflicted from the risks they run of becoming pauper 
imbeciles. 

St. Peter’s Hospital was founded in 1860 especially 
to deal with stone and urinary diseases. Its good work 
is widely acknowledged, but it has somehow or other 
failed to command the support it is entitled to hope for. 
It assists some 450 in-patients and some 5000 out- 
patients in the course of the year, but its income from 
subscriptions and donations showed in 1897 a serious 
falling-off amounting to no less than 35 per cent. 

Dental troubles in their worst form are strikingly 
British, and the Dental Hospital of London should appeal 
strongly to British charity. The institution has been in 
existence forty years, and the number of cases treated 
per annum has increased from 19,255 in 1874 to 62,512 
in 1897. It has, of course, been difficult to maintain a 
proportionate rate of increase in subscriptions and 
contributions, and both the Building Fund and General 
Fund claim the attention of those who have odd 
guineas—or more—to spare. 

In an article on special institutions a word should be 
said of the French Hospital and Dispensary which is 
open to all foreigners in London who speak French. 
The hospital, although entirely supported by voluntary 
contributions, showed an excellent balance-sheet in 
1897. Seven hundred in-patients and 4722 out-patients 
were treated. The financial operations of the year 
showed a satisfactory surplus. This was largely due 
to the generous support forthcoming from many 
influential quarters, including the French Govern- 
ment. 


HOSPITALS FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


F the numerous excellent institutions devoted to the 
little ones, the Hospital for Sick Children in 
Great Ormond Street, Bloomsbury, claims particular 
notice. Opened in 1852 with twenty beds, it has to-day 
nearly 200 beds. The number of in-patients treated in 
1897 was 1946. The out-patients’ attendances almost 
reach that number per week, the total of attendances in 
the year being 84,841! Few more touching sights we 
imagine can be witnessed than that of the happy mites 
who have found comfort and health inside the walls of 
the hospital, and it is regrettable that the Committee of 
Management should have to fight against a falling 
revenue from subscriptions. The deficit in the ordinary 
balance-sheet of last year was £3878, which fortunately 
was wiped out by legacies amounting to £7000. In 
1898 it is necessary to make a special effort to raise 
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410,000 to meet the first instalment of the £30,000 
purchase price of the adjoining property, the proposed 
extension of which was a grave danger threatening the 
hospital. 

Another exclusively children’s hospital is the North- 
Eastern in Hackney Road, Shoreditch, which started in 
1867 in an old house in Virginia Row, Bethnal Green. 
The North-Eastern grew rapidly, until it became impera- 
tive to provide a properly constructed hospital. Want 
of funds restricted progress, and even now, after more 
than twenty-five years of effort, the hospital is not com- 
plete. Money is required for building purposes, and on 
the year’s working a deficit is shown. Another £5000 
in hand would enable the Committee to take a big step 
forward towards the realisation of the original 
scheme. 

The Royal Hospital for Children and Women in 
Waterloo Bridge Road is the oldest for dealing with the 
diseases of childhood. It was inaugurated as long ago 
as 1769, but did not flourish, and it was not until 1816 
that it was got fairly under weigh as the Royal Uni- 
versal Dispensary. Itis now making virtually a fresh 
start, having lately been closed for overhauling from 
roof to drains. Situated in a thickly populated district, 
it will as time goes on have to meet more and more 
pressure, and support will be more and more urgently 
demanded. Its finances have naturally felt the strain of 
the repairs which have been undertaken. 

It is sometimes a little surprising to learn that 
Christian churches and chapels fail to do all that lies 
in their power to help institutions for those little ones 
who were the peculiar objects of solicitude to the 
Founder of the faith. Especially is it matter for sur- 


- prise when the congregations happen to come from 


such centres of wealth as Bayswater, Paddington, and 
Kensington. We therefore draw particular attention 
to the disappointment expressed by the Committee of 
the Paddington Free Children’s Hospital at the failure 
of the local churches and chapels, with the noteworthy 
exception of Christ Church, Lancaster Gate, to support 
the institution. The income of the hospital steadily 
advances, but not at the same rate as the expenditure, 
and the hospital is at the present moment in deBt to its 
bankers to the extent of nearly £3000. The anxieties 
of the Committee are considerably augmented by the 
invaluable Convalescent Home, maintained near Harrow, 
which is in some danger of being closed owing to the 
poverty of the support accorded it. It costs nearly 
#500 a year to keep up, and subscriptions and dona- 
= amounted in 1897 to £215—less by £35 than 

As some hospitals are devoted entirely to children, 
and others to both women and children, so others 
—to wit, the City of London Lying-in Hospital—are 
devoted solely to women. An excellent institution 
is the Chelsea Hospital for Women, which maintains 
fifty-two beds for the reception and treatment of 
respectable poor women suffering from the diseases 
to which womankind is liable. The gentlewoman in 
straitened circumstances, the governess, the wife of 
the ill-paid clerk, of the artisan and of the very 
poor will obtain here the special care and comfort 
which they cannot possibly find at home, but which 
are essential to the success of certain operations. 
Where a patient can contribute anything, however 
small, to her own maintenance she is expected to do 
so, but no distinction is made between her and the free 
patient. The hospital is not only a boon to the sufferer, 
but is of incalculable advantage to medical science. A 
larger number of annual subscribers is to be desired. 
The uncertainties of support from legacies, which is the 
keynote of all hospital reports, is shown by the ab- 
sence from the balance-sheet of the Chelsea Hospital 
for 1897 of any such windfall. 


ORPHANAGES, ASYLUMS AND MISSIONS. 


I the course of its eighty-five years of existence the 
London Orphan Asylum has become an imperial insti- 
tution. By providing a home tor the offspring of parents 
who have never been recipients of parochial relief, save, 
perhaps, in exceptional circumstances, the charity has 
prevented 6000 orphans from drifting into the paths of 
vice, which neglected children can hardly hope to escape. 
“‘Children whose parents have been in respectable circum- 
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stances, and children whose parents have lost their lives in 
the army, navy, or marine and manufacturing services in. 
general, are esteemed the first claimants on this charity.” 
The London Orphan Asylum was inaugurated, modestly 
enough, in 1813, but now boasts a handsome home at 
Watford, to which gravitate young people from all 
parts of the Empire. To maintain the 500 orphans now 
under the charge of the institution, an income of 
415,000 is necessary. Of that amount some £12,000 
or £13,000 have to be raised from public charity every 
year, and it is matter for regret that 1898 should have 
started with a deficit of £3300. Another orphan 
asylum to which attention may be drawn is the Royak 
Albert, whose funds, with so many others, suffered in. 
1897 from the diversion of charity to new channels by 
Jubilee appeals. By means of a farthing a week sub- 
scription scheme, among the friends of the orphans, a 
sum of over £25 is raised annually. 

The report of the Earlswood Asylum for Idiots is an 
interesting document. It is printed by the inmates 
themselves at the asylum, and is a standing proof of 
the excellent training to which our mentally deficient 
brethren are there subjected. Since its foundation in 
January, 1848, the asylum has received over 3000 in- 
mates, and has unquestionably done a great work. It 
claims to have been the pioneer in this special field of 
philanthropy, and to have been the cause of great alter- 
ations in the treatment of the insane and the imbecile. 
As usual, the cry is for funds. 1897 was a grave dis- 
appointment. Owing to various circumstances it was. 
impossible to hold the annual festival, and the hope 
that the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee might bring new 
support was not realised. On the contrary, to defray 
working expenses loans amounting to £6000 had to 
be contracted—a serious drag on the usefulness of 
the asylum. 

The labours and the influence of the Society for the 
Rescue of Young Women and Children are two-fold. 
The Society assists girls who have lost their character 
to regain it, and by removing many who have fallen 
saves many others from being tempted to fall also. In 
these days we take an essentially humane view of the 
great question involved. Sixty years ago the girl who 
went astray was regarded as a criminal. She was 
spurned and upbraided, and made to feel that once out 
of the rut of respectability there was no hope of return. 
To-day, thanks to the efforts of such societies as that 
under notice, very different treatment is accorded them. 
A helping hand, a little sisterly advice and encourage- 
ment, kind words and wise counsel rescue hundreds who 
in times past would have been regarded as irreclaim- 
able. In forty-four years over 17,000 girls have directly 
benefited, morally and materially, from the work of the 
Society, and no girl is refused some sort of help because: 
finances may not flourish. On the whole, the Society 
has enjoyed a fair measure of support. Otherwise its 
operations would not have been as beneficent as they 
have; but a sum of £3000 is needed to release the 
freehold property of the Society from all encumbrance. 
When this is done its energies will find still freer 
scope. 

Space will not permit of our going even briefly into 
the record of many institutions whose work deserves to 
be remembered and generously assisted. There is the 
London Lock Hospital, which Lord Randolph Churchilk 
once described as perhaps the greatest work of charity 
now in London; there is the St. Giles’ Christian 
Mission, with its splendid record of work among ex- 
convicts and its excellent homes; there is the London 
City Mission, which needs £7000 per annum more than. 
it receives ; there are the National Refuges Society for 
Homeless and Destitute Children, which has rescued 
14,000 little ones; the Field Lane Refuges, which 
urgently demand new support; the Providence Row 
Night Refuge and Home, which assists hungry and 
homeless men and women by temporary relief and by 
discovering situations vacant which they may fill; and 
the Church Army Homes which dealt with no less than 
13,000 cases in 1897 alone. Finally there are the St. 
Andrew’s Waterside Church Mission, which looks after 
the moral and physical welfare of sailors, fishermen and 
emigrants, and the Watercress and Flower Girls’ 
Christian Mission, whose work is beneficent in the: 
highest degree. 
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The Hospital for Sick 
Children, 


GREAT ORMOND STREET, W.C. 


SPECIAL APPEAL for £30,000 


HE Committee have been forced to 

purchase the adjoining Hospital 

of St. John and St. Elizabeth for the 
wasous stated below. 


They appeal for immediate help in 
completing the sum of £10,000. 

This sum of £10,000 has been 
paid as the first instalment of the 


purchase money, and the Committee 
have been obliged to borrow £5,000 


Sor this purpose. 


REASONS FOR THE ABOVE APPEAL. 


i. Because our neighbours were going to build a 
new Hospital which would have most gravely 
affected the light and air of the Hospital for 
Sick Children. 


2. Because it is absolutely necessary to improve 
the accommodation for our Nurses. 


3. Because this purchase will provide 40 Nurses 
with a bedroom each. 


4. Because this extra accommodation will enable 
the Committee to open a Whooping Cough 
Ward, with 16 Beds, which is an urgent 
mecessity. 

5. Because this purchase has given us a Garden 
of about half an acre, in which the Children 


can enjoy that air and sunshine which child 
life so specially needs when in Hospital. 


Cheques and Postal Orders will be 


| gladly. received and acknowledged by 


ADRIAN HOPE, Secretary. 


THE ROYAL HOSPITAL 
CHILDREN and WOMEN 


Waterloo Bridge Road, S.E. 


THE OLDEST CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL. 


FOUNDED BY 
Tuer L.R.H. tHe Dukes or KENT AND Sussex, 1816. 


Patron: H.M. THE QUEEN. 


President: 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD MAYOR. 


H AS 42 Cots and 12 Beds for the special treat- 

ment of Poor and indigent Children and Women. 
Has no Endowment. Has relieved nearly 1,000,000 
Patients. Out-patients, rea/ly poor, number 800 per week. 


ANNUAL SusscriPTions, Donations, and Legacies, are 
earnestly solicited, Always open for inspection. 


THOS. S. CONISBEE, Secretary. 


Bankers: 
Parr’s BANK, LOMBARD STREET. Coutts & Co. 


HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION 


AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 
BROMPTON. 


PATRON. 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 


“pus HOSPITAL contains 321 Beds, and in 
1897 received 1681 In-patients—13,098 Out-patients 
were also treated. 
The yearly requirements of the Hospital cannot be 
estimated at less than £25,000 a year. 
Further, it has been decided, upon the unanimous and 
urgent advice of the Medical staff, to establish a 


Country Branch and Convalescent Home, 


and it is estimated that £20,000 will be needed to in- 
augurate this new departure. 

The Charity, being UNENDOWED, is dependent on 
Donations, Annual Subscriptions, and Legacies, CON- 
TRIBUTIONS are therefore earnestly solicited in aid of 
both objects. 

Treasurer—W. S. DEACON, Esq. 
Bankers. 
Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON & Co. 
MANCHESTER AND SALFORD Bank, Ltd., 20 Birchin Lane. 


Secretary—Wi.LiaM H. THEOBALD, 
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Her Majesty the Queen has been the Patron of 
this Institution for 50 Years. 


ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR 
Diseases of the Chest, 


CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


President~THE LORD ROTHSCHILD. 
Treasurer—S, HOPE MORLEY, Esq. 
Chairman of the Councii-SIR THOMAS DE LA RUE, Bart. 
Vice-Chairman—Tue Hoy. LIONEL ASHLEY. 


HIS Hospital was the first of its kind established in 
Europe, and has uninterruptedly since 1814 carried 
on its great work in the midst of the wren poor of the 
metropolis. 
It treats annually. about 750 IN- Darin, who come 
from all parts of the country, and the ATTENDANCES OF OUT- 
PATIENTS EACH YEAR NUMBER ABOUT 25,000. 


The Charity’s Income from all sources does not exceed 
£3000, whereas its ANNUAL EXPENDITURE averages £8000, 
leaving an ANNUAL Dericit oF £5000. 


DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS are earnestly 
solicited, and may be sent direct to the Treasurer, or to the 


Secretary, JOHN HARROLD. 


OUTCAST AND STARVING. 


EVENTY CHURCH ARMY HOMES, &c., in 

London and throughout Provinces, for giving a Fresh 

Start in Life to every suitable case, irrespective of creed 

or character. 13,000 cases dealt with in 1897 (men, 
women, and boys); 58 per cent. turn out well. 


Tickets for beggars free to donors. 


Funds and old clothes of every description sorely 
needed. 


Rev. W. CARLILE, Hoa. Chief Sec., 


130 EDGWARE ROAD, LONDON, W. 
Bankers— BARCLAYS. 


FRENCH HOSPITAL 
DISPE NSARY. 


OPEN TO ALL FOREIGNERS, WITHOUT LETTERS 
OF RECOMMENDATION. 


Supported by Voluntary Contributions. 


The Building Fund has still a debt of about £2000. We 


began the year with a debt of £1950, and a balance in our 
favour of £3 14s. 10d. at Messrs. Coutts & Co. 


CONTRIBUTIONS may be sent to the Bankers, Messrs‘ 
Coutrs & Co., 59 Strand, W.C., or to the Hospital, addressed to 
the SEcRETARY, French Hospital and Dispensary, 172 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, W.C., by whom they will be thankfully acknowledged. 
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_Established 1807. 


CITY OF LONDON 


TRUSS SOCIETY,. 


35 FINSBURY SQUARE. 


For the Relief of the Ruptured Poor through- 
out the Kingdom. 


‘Patron: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G| 


Treasurer: JOHN NORBURY, Esq. 


The Patients (numbering about 10,000 in the year) are of both 
sexes and all ages, from children of a month old, to adults over 
ninety-five. Over Half-a-Million (534,000) Patients have 
been relieved since the formation of this Charity. Additional 

' Funds are greatly needed to meet the increasing demands 
on the Charity. Premises recently enlarged, providing, inter 
alia, a separate entrance, waiting-room, and female attendant 
for female patients. Subscriptions, Donations, and 
Bequests will be thankfully received by the Society’s Bankers, 
LLOYD’S BANK (Limited), 72 Lombard Street ; and by the 
Secretary, at the Institution. 


N.B.—Patients are relieved in and from all parts of the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies. 


JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secrefary. 


Instituted 1750. 


CITY OF LONDON LYING-IN HOSPITAL, 


CITY ROAD, E.C. 


PATRONESS : 
HER GRACE (ELIZABETH) THE DUCHESS or WELLINGTON. 
TREASURER: A. J, ROBARTS, Esq. 
BANKERS: Messrs. ROBARTS, LUBBOCK & CO. 


HIS Hospital affords Medical and Surgical treatment to 
poor Married Women, both as In and Out-Patients, also ‘forthe 
Training of Midwives and Monthly Nurses. 
Patients delivered last year, 2189; delivered in the. Hospital 
since 1750, 60,150. 
The Expenditure exceeds the income by over £500. 


New Annual Subscriptions especially soliclted. 
R. A. OWTHWAITE, Secretary. 


FIELD LANE REFUGES, 


This old Charity is greatly in 


NEED OF FUNDS. 


The Committee earnestly appeal for Assistance. 


President, 
THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 


Vice-President. 
THE MARQUIS OF NORTHAMPTON. 
BANKERS.— Messrs. BARCLAY & CO., LimITED. 


SECRETARY.— PEREGRINE PLATT, The Institution, 
Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, E.C, 
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qualify as good ‘shots. In the Volunteers a capitation 


grant should be earned when every trained volunteer 


has fired the whole of the Government grant of seventy- 
five rounds, and qualified. The reports state that in very 
many cases only twenty-one rounds a year are fired by 
each volunteer. It is childish to expect any good 
result from this. It is also stated that the remainder 
of the allowance goes for private practice and company 
competitions. This only improves the good shots. The 
bad shots, for whom the allowance is given, and who 
want extra training, get none. 

What the country wants is that the mass should shoot 
well, not that the few whom we see competing at Bisley 
and elsewhere should be super-excellent. 

As for the shooting of regiments abroad, very much 
the same must be said. At some stations there is a 
want of range accommodation, at others not sufficient 
time is devoted to shooting. 

I would propose beginning this increased training in 


South Africa. We have not in the past shone brilliantly © 


in our shooting powers in that country. There at least 
can be no want of space for sufficient range accom- 
modation; and in many ways in that country such 
constant practice would have a very good effect. 

I believe that the army which can shoot well will 
have an enormous advantage in future wars, and, with 
our comparatively small forces, it is not only absolutely 
necessary that the equipment and arms should be as 
perfect as possible, but it is of vital importance that the 
troops should be able to use those arms to the greatest 
possible advantage.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

WynDHAM Murray, Colonel. 


JUSTICES’ JUSTICE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—In your article of the 4th inst. under the 
above heading, after commenting upon the terrible 
frequency of mistakes made by judges in civil actions, 
you say that ‘‘it is not to be doubted that mistakes are 
as frequent in criminal cases.” When I was in prison, 
after a conviction that I might very fairly use as an 
illustration of this liability to err, I was employed as 
librarian, and in that capacity had many confidential 
talks with the prison officials, especially with the 
schoolmaster, who was my immediate supervising 
officer, and many opportunities of becoming intimately 
acquainted with the records and characters of my fellow- 
prisoners. My own conclusion was that it was justa 
toss-up whether a man in prison was innocent or guilty, 
that he was as likely to be the one as the other, and 
certainly that the mere fact of his being there was no 
evidence whatever in favour of guilt. On discussing 
the matter with my officer, he gave it to me, as the 
result of many years’ experience in London prisons, 
that the proportion of mistakes made by the Courts 
varied as between first offenders and others. ‘‘ In 
the case of a first offence,” he said, ‘‘a conviction 
is more likely to mean that the man is actually guilty, 
though even then the number of men of whose innocence 
I have been completely assured has been very large—as 
large,I should say,as from twenty to twenty-five per cent. 
But with second and following convictions the propor- 
tion is very much higher. Such men are arrested on 
mere suspicion, are tracked by the police, their records 
are known to the magistrates or judges, and the whole 
cases against them are conducted with prejudice ; with 
the result that they are sent here in batches on evidence 
that you wouldn’t kick adogon. Leaving out first-time 
men, I should say that of the rest here quite forty to 
fifty per cent. are most likely innocent. Ido not say that 
they are innocent positively, because that is a hard thing 
to prove ; but that there is every reasonable probability 
of their innocence in something like that proportion.” 
Since then I have discussed the matter with very many 
prison officers, and find that the great majority of them 
are of opinions similar to these of my friend the school- 
master.—Faithfully yours, 


THE SIERRA LEONE REBELLION. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—I am just in receipt of letters from Freetown, 
from correspondents, white and black—men of experi- 


am, Sir, 
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ence and perfectly trustworthy—which fully confirm: 
everything that has appeared in the ‘‘ Saturday Review” 
of 14 May, and other issues, with reference to the Sierra 
Leone rising and the brutal methods of the Frontier: 
Police Force in collecting the hut tax. One of my 
informants writes: ‘‘ The hut tax was not the only 
cause of the rising, and some strange things will come- 
out when the Commission of Inquiry investigates 
matters. Terrible reports’ of outrages! The whole 
country, except Sherbro Island, is in revolt, shooting 
and killing every English-speaking person.” Another 
says, ‘‘And all this because the head of the Executive 
is impatient of advice, and would not listen to the voice 
of reason.” 

I also have letters and local newspapers from the 
Gold Coast which speak of the determined opposition of 
the chiefs and natives to the hut tax, and to the most 
unjust, objectionable, and obnoxious land ordinance, 
which, if. enforced, will inevitably cause a_ generak 
rising.: As if this was not enough, it is now reported 
that, in the face of recent events at Sierra Leone and 
rioting at Accra, it is in contemplation to levy a hut 
tax at Lagos. If this should prove to be true we shall 
shortly see all the British colonies and protectorates in 
insurrection from one end to the other. Mr. Chamber-- 
lain appears to pin his faith to the obstinate, wrong- 
headed, and inexperienced colonial officials, who know 
little, but firmly believe in their own wisdom, and will 
not learn from experience ; they will lead the Secretary 
of State astray to his own ruin in spite of the repre- 
sentations of the Chambers of Commerce, whom he 
flouts and snubs, and of old merchants and traders who 
know the real feelings of the natives infinitely better 
than all the local officials put together, but who are not. 
listened to. It is high time that this dangerous and 
insensate policy should be checked, which can only be 
accomplished by strong representations in Parliament, 
by the Press, and by the public in general. The 
Colonial Secretary is simply courting disaster as far 
as West Africa is concerned. Therefore, pray con- 
tinue to exert all your energy and influence to prevent. 
such deplorable folly, and all the bloodshed and loss of 
money which must ensue if it is persisted in, as well as. 
complete anarchy and stoppage of trade throughout 
our West African colonies.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

ANGLO-AFRICAN. 


MR. GEORGE MOORE’S NEW NOVEL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


‘S1r,—I venture to think that the able reviewer of 
Mr. George Moore’s novel in your last issue has failed 
to grasp in its fulness the underlying idea of Evelyn’s 
character. Her religious scruples are an essential part 
of herself. Her repentance is neither the result of her 
waning love for Sir Owen, nor of her physical fatigue 
and insomnia; nor of Monsignor Mostyn’s influence. 
These are the external accidents of the situation. It 
was not even produced by her sudden caprice for Ulick, 
although this undoubtedly helped to bring matters to a 
crisis. Mr. Moore’s intention—if I have read him rightly 
—is to show that to a woman of Evelyn’s temperament, 
brought up in Catholic traditions, the moral awakening 
was bound to come sooner or later, and that her 
conscience once roused could leave her no peace until 
she had brought her life once more into harmony with 
her inmost feelings, whatever the cost might be. This 
is not a mere pious opinion; it is a fundamental truth 
of human nature. For years Evelyn had deceived her- 
self for her own advantage, but in the end truth must 
always prevail. Practically she had no choice in the 
matter. It was not what she believed that governed 
her life, it was what she felt, and the instinct of right 


and wrong is the most ineradicable from the human 


soul. ‘‘Evelyn Innes” is a study of primary human 
emotions, and the author certainly had no wish to drag 
in questions of practical morals, but half the artistic 
value of a wonderfully subtle picture seems to me to 
be lost if the underlying intention is overlooked.—I 
Vircinia M. CrRAwForD. 


MASQUERADING BY OUR SOLDIERS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Sir,—Now that the Horse Guards authorities have 
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urged the discontinuance of Piper Findlater’s Dargai 
performance at music halls, perhaps they might go a 
step farther and set their own house in order, and for 
‘the future omit the masquerading of British soldiers 
-and sailors at military tournaments and other displays 
under official auspices. The ordinary sightseer no 
doubt likes a show for his money, and it matters not 
to him who the performers are. The true friend of the 
soldier, however, is content to witness the latter’s skill 
in the use of his weapons and the management of his 
horse, and his admiration is in no way increased by 
‘any pantomimic spectacle that the soldier is told off to 
take part in. 

The storming of Tel-el-Kebir, with our ‘only 
general” represented by a super in full war-paint, 
would certainly be highly appreciated at a variety 
‘theatre, but such performances are, in the opinion of 
many military men, out of place at military tourna- 
uments and assaults-at-arms.—Yours obediently, 

SABREUR. 


THE ANSAH LIBEL ACTION. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


S1r,—Referring to the notices that have appeared in 
the Press relative to Prince Albert A. Oosoo Ansah’s 
action, may! point out an interesting difference between 
the native law on the Gold Coast and that in England? 
These criticisms upon any one’s character, as long as 
‘there might be a possibility of their being productive of 
‘damages to reputation, would be considered libellous. 
This would naturally apply, in common sense, to printed 
matter as much as spoken words. And in such a 
’ country, where justice is quickly rendered, no allowance 
has been made in the customary law for journalistic 
criticism previous to judgment, which, whether com- 
ments on official statements or otherwise, could equally 
‘do damage by advertising what officially might be 
stated to be facts, but what in reality might prove to be 
inaccuracies. In many parts of the West Coast of 
Africa even gossips are liable to severe reprimand and 


often punishment. 

Slander as understood on the Gold Coast is clearly 
expounded in Sarbah’s ‘‘ Fanti Customary Law,” at 
page 93, in the following terms: ‘‘ Words which cause 
or produce any injury to the reputation of another are 


called defamatory, and, if false, are actionable. False 
defamatory words, when spoken, constitute slander. 
Where a person has been found guilty for using slan- 
derous words, he is bound to retract his words publicly, 
in addition to paying a small fine by way of compensa- 
tion to the aggrieved party. Words imputing witch- 
‘craft, adultery, immoral conduct, crime, and all words 
which sound to the disreputation of a person of whom 
they are spoken, are actionable. The native custom is 
more in accordance with natural justice, equity and good 
conscience than the English law.” 

However, the following method of punishment would, I 
fear, be inapplicable in the case of the London Press when 
in error: ‘‘ An effective way of punishing a person guilty 
of slander of serious consequences is to make him walk 
through the town or village carrying a heavy stone in 
front of an officer of the Court, who, at convenient 
halting places, beats a gong; the guilty slanderer is 
compelled to recant his base falsehoods and to confess 
his disgraceful behaviour amid the sneers and jeers of 
the multitude. The heavy stone so carried is called 
oturbida.” 

In all probability the sound sense which native 
custom shows with regard to slander would equally be 
applied to any species of journalistic comment (outside 
full verbatim report) during the interval between the 
commencement and conclusion of an action.—I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 

H. P. Fitz-GeraLp Marriott. 


RIOTING IN THE WEST INDIES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
The Mount, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 


Sm,—With reference to a letter published in your 
issue of the 4th inst., and entitled ‘‘ Rioting in the 
West Indies,” it is only right to point out, while ad- 
mitting that the Commissioner and Inspector of Police 
were severely stoned in a riot at Montserrat, and pro- 
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bably owed their lives to the gallantry of a leading 
planter and of an official of the Montserrat Company, 
that the ‘‘ Federalist” of Grenada is totally wrong in 
supposing that outrageous misgovernment, arising out 
of the oppressive administration of the Higi. Road 
Ordinance, is the cause of the disturbance. 

No doubt a good deal of money was wasted by a 
former Governor in expensive and unnecessary public 
works, and it therefore became necessary, in order to 
meet the consequent outlay, to collect the customs and 
excise duties with more rigour and to repress the illicit 
distillation and importation of rum. This naturally 
made the Government very unpopular among the lower 
classes, and the riot in question arose wholly and solely 
from an attempt to seize a private still, which was 
resisted by a mob 200 strong, the whole police force of 
the island being less than a tenth of that number. 

With respect to the road Ordinance I am able to say 
that it applies to all the inhabitants black and white, 
that it is usual to commute the three days’ labour 
thereby required for a payment of three shillings for a 
black and ten shillings for a white man, that levies on 
goods and imprisonment for non-compliance are almost 
unknown. The Ordinance is neither cruel nor out- 
rageous, nor meant to give officials or planters an ex- 
cuse to shoot down negroes. It has been fairly 
administered and has proved a great benefit to the 
Island in supplying work to the poor, especially at the 
present time, when several of the larger sugar estates 
are not in cultivation. 

I have had personal experience of the Island extend- 
ing over more than eight years, and I possess ample 
evidence in support of the above statements.—Yours, 
&c., MOoNTANUS. 


‘DOCTOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS.” 
Taylor Institution, Oxford. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Sir,—I beg to call your attention to the decision of 


the Council of the University of Paris, dated 1 April, . 


1898, instituting the degree of ‘‘ Doctor of the Univer- 
sity of Paris” (not to be confused with the degrees of 
Dr. és lettres, Dr. és Sciences, &c which are 
granted by the State only). For the sake of brevity I 
only enclose that part of the regulations which deals 
with the Faculty of Arts, but it must be understood 
that the new degree (like the German Ph.D.) is of an 
eclectic nature, and will be granted to students of 
science or of medicine on similar conditions (z.e., the 
composition of a thesis embodying original research). 
The ordinary State degrees have always been, and 
still remain, practically beyond the reach of foreigners, 
the government requiring all students, without dis- 
tinction, to pass the various preliminary examinations— 
a process which involves a considerable loss of time. 
Such a restriction does nof exist for the obtaining of 
the new degree, the regulations for which have been 
framed with due regard to the needs of foreign students. 
The ‘‘ Doctorat” will, it is hoped, be of special value to 
teachers and students of modern languages and philo- 
logy, and be sought by them as a fitting crown to their 
English University career.—Yours faithfully, 
H. E. Bertuon, 
Taylorian Teacher of French in the University of 
Oxford. 
Le Conseil de |’Université de Paris, 
Par l'article 15 du décret du 21 juillet, 1897,. ... 


etc., etc. 

Délibére : 
Art. 1*.—Il,est institué un doctorat de l’Université de 

Art. 5°.—A la Faculté des lettres, les aspirants 
doivent, s’ils sont étrangers, présenter des attestations 
d’études de la valeur desquelles la Faculté est juge. 

La durée de la scolarité est de quatre semestres au 
moins. 

Elle peut étre accomplie soit 4 la Faculté, soit dans 
un des grands établissements scientifiques de Paris. 

La durée peut en étre abrégée par décision de la 
Faculté. 

Les épreuves comprennent: 1°, la soutenance d’une 
thése, écrite en frangais ou en latin; 2*, des interroga- 
tions sur des questions choisies par le candidat, et 


agréées par la Faculté. : 
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REVIEWS. 
DR. BRANDES ON IBSEN. 


“Henrik Ibsen. Af Georg Brandes.” Kjébenhayn : 
Gyldendalske Boghandel. 


A VOLUME on the most prominent of Scandinavian 

poets by the most prominent of Scandinavian 
critics would reasonably attract attention under any 
conditions. But the monograph before us has a form 
and character which are peculiarly stimulating to 
curiosity. Ibsen was born, as we have lately been 
very widely reminded, in 1828; Dr. Brandes saw the 
light fourteen years later. But Ibsen was slow in 
development, while the critic took his place in the 
literature of his country at an early age. They are 
therefore, in a reasonable degree, contemporaries. 
From the very first Dr. Brandes has been deeply 
interested in the Norwegian poet, and he was, in fact, 
the earliest writer in Europe to attempt a definition of 
what was new and striking in Ibsen’s intellectual 
product. The two men have grown together, almost 
side by side—although one was in Norway and the 
other in Denmark—and on three successive occasions 
Dr. Brandes has endeavoured to sum up in a critical 
form the contribution of Ibsen to literature. He did it 
in 1866 and in 1882, he does it again in 1898, and the 
three successive essays combine to form the monograph 
which lies before us: Here we may read what Ibsen 
seemed, to one of the acutest and most consistent minds 
in Europe, in his thirty-eighth, his fifty-fourth and his 
seventieth years. It is what we might term a record in 
critical athletics. 

The essay of 1866-67 has the historical interest of 
being, without doubt, the earliest attempt made to 

int a full-length portrait of the mind of Ibsen. The 
‘orwegian poet was at that time quite unknown, even 
by name, outside Scandinavia. His position may be 
marked by noting that he was mainly known to his 
countrymen by ‘‘ Brand,” and that the publication of 
“Peer Gynt” necessitated the addition of a hasty 
appendix on that poem. When, some sixteen years 
later, the eminent critic returned to the personality and 
the works of the poet, the latter had immensely de- 
veloped, and had published a series of works which 
displayed his genius in a new light. His influence 
moreover was no longer bounded by a local reputation ; 
he was beginning, in 1882, to be spoken of in all the 
countries of Europe, although as yet well known 
outside Scandinavia only, perhaps, in Germany. The 
storm excited by the earliest representation of ‘‘ Ghosts” 
was scarcely dying down. Ibsen had just formulated 
his celebrated reply to the Philistines—‘‘ The minority 
is always right.” His figure was enlarged by the 
smoke of battle, and took that importance: which is 
irresistibly gained by a really strong creative brain 
which dares to act in defiance of popular opinion. He 
was beginning to be hated and feared ; he was ceasing 
to be a negligible quantity in European letters. 

Now, after sixteen years more, we receive a third 
portrait. Ibsen is at last victorious all along the line. 
His has imperceptibly risen to be, though contested 
still, the most imposing personality among living Euro- 
pean men of letters. The deaths of Victor Hugo and 
Tennyson, spirits so strangely ill-assorted with his, 
have left Ibsen the most prominent imaginative writer 
in Europe. And he has passed out of the combative 
stage. He writes no more dramas like ‘‘ An Enemy of 
the People,” and ‘‘Rosmersholm,” which torture or 
at least irritate the conscience. Returning from exile 
to his native land in the serenity of approaching age, 
and in the assurance of readers all over the world, he 
has passed up into purer realms of symbolism, with 
the second act of ‘‘ Little Eyolf,” the last act of ** John 
Gabriel Borkman,” the whole of ‘‘ The Master Builder.” 
And this phase, too, calls for a searching examination 
from his life-long analyst and observer. 

It is almost needless to say that the three portraits 
are painted with great firmness of handling. The critic 
has, in these thirty years, changed in a degree much less 
than his subject. He has increased in experience and 
knowledge, his judgments have become firmer and 
more weighty, but his point of view remains radically 
the same. It is known that Ibsen has admitted that 
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Brandes is, of all critics, the one who has comprehended” 
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him the best. This confession does honour to both. 
From Dr. Brandes we have to dread no nonsense about 
‘the Gospel according to Ibsen.” He sees faults in 
the execution no less than in the ethical attitude of 
those great dramas which, on the whole, fascinate him 
so much by the originality of their evolution. But he 
speaks with authority, and he preserves that fascinating 
freshness of manner which is his charm as a writer. 
We believe that a translation of his monograph into 
English would find a multitude of eager readers. 


ORIGINAL WORK AT OXFORD. 


‘The Linacre Reports.” Vol. III. 1895-1897. Edited 
by E. Ray Lankester, M.A., Linacre Professor of 
Comparative Anatomy and Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. London: Adlard. 


HIS substantial volume is remarkable in itself, but 
still more remarkable from the reflections it in- 
duces upon the existing state of affairs in the University 
of Oxford. The bulk of the volume consists of re- 
prints from various scientific journals, of memoirs 
emanating from the department of comparative anatomy 
within a period of three years and containing contri- 
butions to zoological knowledge. The Professor him- 
self appears, by implication, in most of the memoirs ; 
there are ample indications of his controlling and 
stimulating interest in the work of his staff and pupils, 
but three of the eighteen publications are from his own 
pen. The first of these deals with a beautiful and 
interesting creature belonging to the strange border- 
land between animals and plants. Some twenty years 
ago Archer, an Irish naturalist, exhibited and discussed? 
a remarkable droplet of living slime, obtained from the 
surface of a bog-moss. Since then Professor Ray 
Lankester has hunted for it or its congeners in various 
probable localities. At fast during several seasons he 
was able to study it in the Engadine, and now gives a 
full account of its peculiarities, illustrated by beautiful 
figures. In the second paper he describes an investi- 
gation which, with the aid of several friends, he has 
been pursuing since 1860, on a remarkable pigment, 
probably allied to the green colouring matter of plants 
and possibly to the red colouring matter of blood, found 
in the walls of the intestine of a fresh-water worm. 
These investigations, interesting in themselves, have a 
wide importance from their bearing upon the general 
question of the transformations of matter that.occur 
within the chemical laboratories of living cells. The 
third investigation by the Professor is a short contri- 
bution to the anatomy of Amphioxus, the lowest creature. 
that can be recognised with certainty as belonging to 
the vertebrate line of descent. Among the other 
memoirs perhaps the most notable is an elaborate in- 
vestigation into the structure of calcareous sponges, 
one of a series of papers on that subject, published, or 


in course of publication, by E. A. Minchin, Fellow of 


Merton College. Dr. Benham, the Professor’s late 
assistant, now appointed to a chair in New Zealand, 
contributes a number of memoirs on the anatomy of 
earthworms and other annelids. Mr. Goodrich writes 


two papers on what may be called the philosophy of 


anatomy, one discussing the relation of the body-cavities 
of animals to the blood-spaces and coelomic spaces, the 
other upon the head of arthropods and its possible rela- 
tion to the corresponding region in annelids; two 
questions upon which the increasing knowledge of the 
last ten years has thrown a new light. There are 
treatises upon Oligochetes and Polychetes, on 
Crustacea, on sea-snails and cuttlefish, and upon verte- 
brate anatomy. 


An appendix to the volume shows that the activity of | 


this zoological department has not been exhausted by 
these original researches. The names of the researchers 
are repeated in the lecture lists, in the teaching labora- 


tory, and in the University museum. A great amount of © 


work has been done. It would seem that in this little 
group, consisting of the Linacre Professor with his staff, 
there is realised part of the aboriginal theory of a 
university. The little body of teachers are actively 
engaged in advancing the knowledge of which they are 
exponents; by their efforts and achievements the- 
University of Oxford, in this department of knowledge,, 
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extends its influence to the limits of the civilised 
world. 

It is interesting and useful to compare this depart- 
ment of the University of Oxford with other depart- 
ments. It may be said fairly that a similar beneficent 
activity characterises the little department of astronomy, 
and the departments of chemistry and physiology. The 
last two schools are in a more favourable condition than 
the schools of zoology and astronomy, since the com- 
mercial importance of chemistry and the place of 
physiology as an avenue to medicine attract a relatively 
large number of students. But these four schools, in 
the number of teachers and students, are immeasurably 
inferior to the schools of history, of mathematics, and 
of litere humaniores; and all four are immeasurably 
superior to the larger schools, to the schools which are 
taken as characteristic of the University in the quantity 
and quality of the contributions to knowledge which 
they make. It may be said fairly that, if new work in 
history, in mathematics, and in /éter@ humaniores, was 
turned out in anything like the proportion of work to 
students and teachers produced by other departments, 
then Oxford would resume its medizval position as a 
factor of first-rate importance in the intellectual world, 
and would justify its retention of the endowments now 
squandered in giving a smattering of culture to hordes 
of smatterers. 

We do not suppose that the professors of compara- 
tive anatomy and astronomy, of physiology and of 
chemistry, and the members of their staffs are endowed 
with an intellectual activity and an enthusiasm for 
knowledge different in quality and quantity from the 
faculties of all other members of the University, nor 
are we prepared to argue that knowledge in these 
sciences is more procreative than that in other branches 
of mental activity. We believe a chief reason for the 
disproportion to be mechanical and capable of redress. 
The outstanding difference between the parts of the 
University that are active and the parts that are stag- 
nant lies in this: the stagnant part is under the domi- 
nation of the college system, the active part is free 
from its retarding influence. A college is not, in the 
first place, a home for culture and research; it is a 
kind of educational hotel, and has to be run so as to 
secure profits to the little company of tutors who, for 
the time being, own it. The comfort and the income 
of the tutor depend not on the advances to knowledge 
made, but on the vogue of his hotel. Success in the 
schools, to a limited extent, tells ; success in the ad- 
vancement of knowledge does not tell. The repute of 
the college for its domestic arrangements, its success 
on the river and on the cricket-field ; the attraction to 
it of scions of the aristocracy, or its carefully nursed 
connexion with a particular public school; these are 
the factors that bring pass-men, and from each pass- 
man there is to be reaped a profit in tutorial fees, in 
coaching fees, in the sales of buttery and kitchen 
wares. The college tutor must be a business man, and 
so long as the bulk of the teaching in mathematics, 
history, and /:ter@ humanzores is done by persons whose 
first interests must be commercial, so long will the 
output of original work in these subjects remain in 
disgraceful contrast to the less richly endowed and 
understaffed University departments. 


SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS. 
Edited, with an Intro- 


**The Poems of Shakespeare.” 
duction and Notes, by George Wyndham, M.P. 
London: Methuen. 


FEW things in the history of criticism and of the 

popular taste have been more remarkable than the 
fate of Shakespeare’s Poems. Among his contempo- 
raries they found almost as much favour as his dramas. 
Young men of fashion got them by heart ; young poets 
imitated them ; they were among the ordinary furniture 
of luxurious lounges. To the favour with which they 
were regarded we have indeed more testimonies than 
we have in the case of the plays. But after the publi- 
cation of the First Folio in 1623 they seem to have lost 
all their vogue, and by the middle of the seventeenth 
century they were all but forgotten. When Shake- 
speare’s works were edited by Rowe in 1709 the poems 
were not included. Pope, Theobald, Hanmer, War- 
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burton and Johnson were equally indifferent to them, 
and, if we are not mistaken, it was not till 1771 that 
they found a place in his collected works. Steevens 
printed the Sonnets with an apology, facetiously ob. 
serving that nothing short of an Act of Parliament 
would induce the English people to read them. We 
cannot call to mind a single testimony to the merits of 
the poems by any English critic of the eighteenth 
century. But it is at once painful and ludicrous to 
relate that ‘‘ Venus and Adonis” and ‘‘ The Rape of 
Lucrece” were degraded in chapbooks to the vile uses 
to which Ovid tells us the ‘‘ Milesian Tales ” were put, 
The first critic who did justice to the Poems and 
Sonnets was Coleridge, and the first poet on whose 
work they became influential was Keats. Since then 
they have been gradually reacquiring their old vogue, 
and it would be no exaggeration to say that at the 
present moment they not merely rival, but exceed in 
influence and popularity the plays. To enumerate the 
editions of Shakespeare’s Poems and Sonnets and the 
commentaries on them which have appeared during the 
last twenty years would be to transcribe the catalogue 
of no inconsiderable library, and we frankly own that 
we are getting very weary of these particular additions 
to our bookshelves. 

But the volume before us is not to be confounded 
with the crowd. It is plainly the work of an amateur 
and it has many defects and blemishes, but it has 
enough merit—and this is really high praise—to justify 
its appearance, and to entitle it to serious notice. 
Mr. Wyndham’s capital defect is an addiction to a 
strange modern development of the ‘‘ high-falutin.” We 
will give one or two illustrations. He tells us in his 
introduction that Shakespeare arrived in London be- 
tween the opening of 1585 and the autumn of 1587; 
‘fand,” he continues, ‘‘to what a London! Perhaps 
the first feature that struck him, re-awakening old 
delights, was the theatres on both banks of the Thames.” 
Now it is exceedingly doubtful whether at this date 
there were any ‘‘ theatres” at all on the Surrey side of 
the river. The Rose was almost certainly built sub- 
sequently to 1587 ; the Bear Garden was not transformed 
into the ‘‘ Hope” till 1614 ; the Swan was apparently 
not erected till 1598; nor the Globe till 1599; and, by 
the way, the Theatre in Shoreditch was not built twenty 
years but eleven years earlier, in 1576. Again, when 
we are told that ‘‘Greene’s Menaphon (1589) and 
Lodge’s Rosalynde (1590) were treading on the heels 
of Lyly’s later instalments of Euphues,” we ask in 
amazement what later instalments were ever made, and 


. how could it be said that books published in 1589 and 


1590 could be treading on the heels of a work the first 
part of which was published in 1579 and the second part 
in 1580? Again, can Mr. Wyndham be ignorant of the 
fact that Hoby’s translation of Castiglione’s ‘‘ I! Cor- 
tegiano” as well as the original were among the most 
popular works in the Elizabethan age ? 

We are glad to see that Mr. Wyndham has had the 
good sense not to commit himself to any of the baseless 
and absurd theories which have recently been pro- 
pounded about the Sonnets, but we are sorry to find 
him the discoverer of a mare’s nest of his own in 
another quarter. If anything seems certain about Shake- 
speare it is that he kept himself entirely aloof from the 
feuds and squabbles rife among his brother poets. 
There is literally nothing in his writings and nothing 
in tradition to warrant the assumption that he had any 
share in these embroglios. But Mr. Wyndham would 
have us believe that with Dekker and Chettle, this 
peaceful poet marshalled a ‘‘ Romantic levy” against 
a ‘*Classical levy,” marshalled by Ben Jonson and 
Chapman. As there is nothing whatever to connect 
Shakespeare with Dekker or even with Chettle—for 
Chettle’s apology for Greene’s insult is no proof of any 
personal acquaintance with Shakespeare—and as there 
is no trace in his biography or writings of any quarrel 
with Jonson, we naturally ask for proofs. They are 
these. In 1598 appeared Chapman’s translation of the 
Shield of Achilles and of seven books of the Iliad. In 
1599 Dekker and Chettle collaborated in a play entitled 
‘*Troilus and Cressida,” which play or a play on the 
same subject was acted by the Lord Chamberlain’s 
servants in February 1603. Now where, it may be 
asked, does Shakespeare come in? Shakespeare’s 
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Troilus and Cressida did not appear till 1609, with a 
reface mystifying enough, for in one impression it is 
stated that the play had never “‘ been staled by the stage,” 
and in another that it had been acted at the Globe The- 
atree Mr. Wyndham’s first assumption is that Shake- 
speare’s play was founded on the play of Dekker and 
Chettle, and his second is that it is identical with the 
play produced in 1603. Having thus brought his chro- 
nology into tolerable harmony with the date of the Dek- 
ker-Chettle feud with Chapman, Jonson and Marston, he 
next points out that ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida” burlesques 
the Homeric world and the Homeric leaders, and he 
thus transforms it into the manifesto of the Romancists 
against the Classicists. The internal evidence afforded 
by ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida” would alone be fatal to Mr. 
Wyndham’s theory. Unless metrical tests and charac- 
teristics of style and diction are to go for nothing, 
“Troilus and Cressida” could not possibly have been 
produced in 1603: it has all the marks of a late date in 
Shakespeare’s third period. 

But to turn from Mr. Wyndham’s introduction to his 
text of the poems and to his notes. In our opinion he 
has made a great mistake in modernising the spelling, 
and in tampering with the capitals and punctuation. 
All this would have been appropriate enough in an 
edition intended merely for general readers, and for the 
purpose of popularising the poems, but Mr. Wyndham 
is presumably addressing his work to scholars. A still 
more serious fault is that we are never quite certain of 
his text: in more than one case he introduces conjec- 
tural readings without notification. Thus in ‘‘Lucrece” 
(1662) Theobald’s alteration of ‘‘ This bastard grass 
shall never come to growth” into ‘‘this bastard 
graff” is rightly adopted, but it should have been in- 
dicated in the notes. In Sonnet LXIX. Mr. Wyndham 
adopts ‘‘soil” for the nonsensical solye of the quarto, 
but he does not support his reading by noting 
that the edition of 1640 has ‘‘soyle;” nor does he 
notice that this really makes no sense. The proper 
reading is no doubt ‘‘ solve,” meaning ‘“‘ solution,” as 
Malone proposes. Nor are his notes always satis- 
factory ; nothing, for example, could be less so than 
the note on the famous crux in Sonnet CVII., ‘‘ The 
mortal morn hath her eclipse endured.” But enough 
of fault-finding. Mr. Wyndham has evidently taken 
pains with his work, and his introduction and notes 
bring together much usefully illustrative matter. 


WEATHER LORE. 


“Weather Lore: a Collection of Proverbs, Sayings 
and Rules concerning the Weather.” Compiled by 
Richard Inwards. London: Elliot Stock. 


wT HERE are many weathers in five days and more 
in a month” is the Norwegian jeer at the 
weather prophets; but what with Old Moore, Mr. 
Hugh Clemens and our Meteorological Department, 
with its daily forecasts and bulletins to the agricultural 
districts in harvest time, weather prophecy, after resting 
for centuries upon an empirical basis of old rhymes and 
proverbial wisdom, seems to be in a fair way to be- 
come an exact science, and in due time we shall no doubt 
fix our holidays by the card, and foresee next month’s 
rainfall with the same precision as next year’s eclipse. 
But that is not yet; to most of us it is still fair or foul as 
pleases the gods; and so for our guidance Mr. Inwards 
has collected here a great number of the old proverbs, 
sayings and rules concerning the weather. There is 
more proverbial lore upon this topic than upon any 
other under the sun, and very mixed lore it is. From 
the merely local piece of doggerel expressing some 
local superstition, and handed down by word of mouth 
for generations, to the proverbs based upon observa- 
tions of natural facts that you find in varying forms in 
many languages, there is a sufficiently wide range. 
In the main the superstitious weather lore is local, and 
that based on natural observation more widespread ; 
but there are curious exceptional cases of the most 


' ludicrous weather superstitions being very widely distri- 


buted. This is especially so among sailors. The well- 
known habit of whistling for a wind is probably dying a 
natural death in these days of universal steam. A soft 
whistle invokes a breeze, a loud one a gale. Scratching 
the mast on the side from which wind is wanted, or 
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throwing a halfpenny overboard in the same direction, 
are charms by whose efficacy thousands of sailors 
swear. Is this latter practice, I wonder, a ludicrous. 
pagan survival of the idea of propitiating the gods by a 
sacrifice? Hens’ eggs on board produce contrary 
winds, while the presence of a cat, especially a black 
cat, is a positive invitation to shipwreck and disaster. 

The French peasant has a curious method of for- 
telling the weather. On Christmas Day he places 
twelve onions in a row, with a pinch of salt on the top 
of each. If the salt melts before Epiphany on any onion, 
the corresponding month in the coming year will be 
wet. This is not quite so convenient a method as that 
practised in Burmah, for it leaves the decision to 
chance. The Burmese plan is to divide the inhabitants 
of a village into two parties, who pull at a rope against 
one another. It is arranged beforehand whether the 
rain or drought party shall win, according to the kind 
of weather that is desired. This custon might surely 
be substituted in England for the special prayers for 
rain that are still occasionally offered up in our 
churches. Its efficacy would be about the same, and 
the proceeding would at least be merely comical, 
without irreverence. The ringing of church bells is 
another way of influencing the weather. Bacon tells us 
that in his time their sound was supposed to ward off 
thunderstorms, and, according to Mr. Inwards, they 
are still rung in the Austrian Tyrol with that object. 
The general acceptance of this belief in former times. 
is shown by the terms of the old prayers at the bles- 
sing of church bells: ‘‘ May the sound of this bell 
put to flight the fiery darts of the enemy of man, 
the ravages of thunder and lightning, the rapid fall of 
stones, and the disasters of tempests.” The popular 
reliance upon these and similar charms is by no means 
a thing of the past. In rural districts many of them 
are still faithfully believed in, and the one or two occa- 
sions, amongst thousands of failures, upon which 
coincidence has justified them are remembered and 
thrown for ever after in the teeth of the unbeliever. 

A great deal of superstitious weather lore has accumu- 
lated about saints’ days. Its usual form is to give to 
certain saints’ days the power of regulating the weather 
for a period to follow. St. Swithin is the most familiar 
example of this; if it rains on 15 July it will rain on 
each of the following forty days. It is astonishing to 
find how thoroughly this is believed by thousands of 
otherwise sane people. Every year’s experience dis- 
proves it, but they believe it for all that. Some eight 
or nine saints compete for this doubtful honour of 
producing rain for forty days. In France it is St. 
Medard—8 June. He was a dry saint this year; but 
two days later we had the heaviest downpour of the 
season so far. St. Protais, St. Vitus, St. Bartholomew, 
and a number of others have the old ‘‘forty days” 
rhyme to their several dates in different localities. One 
of the most delightful of the saints’ day beliefs is that 
for St. Dunstan’s Day—1g9 May. At about that date 
we generally have a spell of cold weather. There is 
some stupid scientific explanation of this—meteors, or 
something of that sort, I believe. The truth of the 
matter is that St. Dunstan was a brewer, and sold him- 
self to the devil on condition that the Evil One should 
blight the apple-trees, and so stop the production of the 
rival drink—cider ; the bargain being that the blighting 
should be done in the third week of May, when apple 
blossom in an average year is just set into fruit. The 
cold ‘‘snap” in May is the Devil’s annual fulfilment of his 
bargain—a more satisfactory explanation altogether, as 
showing a high sense of honour and the sacredness of 
the pledged word in his Infernal Majesty, who has 
received his price long ago if all tales of Dunstan are 
true, but is too much of a gentleman to abandon his 
bargain. 

Of the remainder of Mr. Inwards’s collection there is 
not space to say much. Many of the popular inter- 
pretations of wind and cloud and changing skies are 
the result of keen observation and of life lived con- 
tinuously in those labours of the hillside and the open 
field in which the weather plays the main part—when 
the reading of every natural weather sign is part of a 
man’s equipment for his work and becomes instruc- 
tive. The opening or closing of certain flowers, the 
flight of birds, the appearance of dew, the habits of 
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animals before a change of weather—all these and a 
hundred other signs are true prophecies to him who 
can read them. But the alphabet of this natural know- 
ledge is not to be learnt from printed books and 
collections of proverbial lore, however complete. The 
free wind on the heath has a thousand moods, and you 
mast live with it if you would know them. And when 
you do know them, or something of them, you will know 
that there is no such thing as bad weather. I will lie 
idly in the sun through an autumn day with any man. 
Let no man be contemptuous of indolence ; sunny days 
were made for it, and when the meadows call one must 
go. But what of the exhilarating sting of rain on the 
ce, with a north-easter under flying clouds challenging 
you to try your lungs against it, and making you shout 
and run for sheer physical joy of your life? Each 
gives you its own mood when it comes, and so is the 
best of all while it lasts. H 


TWO SINGERS OF ACTION. 


**Songs of Action.” By A. Conan Doyle. London: 
Smith, Elder. 
“Some Later Verses.” By Bret Harte. London: 


Chatto. 


[t is a curious, but not unfamiliar, result of artistic 
experiment that it should bring vividly before us 
the merit, not of the executant, but of another man. 
Mr. Conan Doyle is a delightful writer of prose, de- 
servedly a favourite with tens of thousands of people, 
‘but the perusal of his ‘‘ Songs of Action” has not given 
us a renewed sense of his talent, but of the genius of 
quite a different person. We laid down the volume 
with the reflection, ‘‘ What a wonderful personality is 
that of Mr. Rudyard Kipling!” It is not that Mr. 
Doyle has consciously imitated Mr. Kipling, or has 
not chosen perfectly independent subjects, but that 
throughout a large part of his verse any reader who 
possesses an ear cannot shake off the incessantly re- 
curring recollection of the younger writer. Without 
the example of Mr. Kipling, in short, Mr. Doyle would 
never have written ballads, or he would have written 
them in a totally different manner. 

It would be useless to pretend that Mr. Conan 
Doyle’s style in verse is not secondary. He is always 
following somebody, often with a great deal of spirit 
and liveliness, but still following. In ‘‘The Dying 
Whip” it is Tennyson, whose ‘ Northern Farmer” is 
quite closely paralleled, in the professional vanity of the 
dying man, his attitude to the parson, his intense local 
interests. Here it is curious that Mr. Conan Doyle 
should not have perceived that he was simply trying to 
rewrite one of the most famous of lyrical masterpieces. 
In ‘‘ The Frontier Line” it is Arndt, and the patriotic 
German Lied generally ; elsewhere it is Campbell ; it is 
even (or we are much mistaken) Mr. Newbolt. But, 
most of all, it is that imperious Mr. Kipling, with his 
fife, whom Mr. Conan Doyle, like all the other grave 
old plodders who now attempt songs of action, cannot 
help following for their lines. Listen :— 

‘* They have filled the ditch with dead, 
And the river’s running red ; 
But they cannot win the gateway of Cremona.” 
See ‘‘ Danny Deever,” passim. 
** But rae it’s ‘Action front!’ and fighting’s to be 
one, 
Come one, come all, you stand or fall, by the man 
that holds the gun !” 
How about ‘‘ Tommy ?” 

‘*A bold mark, our old mark, is waiting over-sea,” 
But this is Mr. Kipling’s old trail, his own trail, the 
trail with which, once for all, he enchanted our ears in 
* L’Envoi.” 

It is evidently possible, alas ! to be a very interesting 
and accomplished novelist, and yet not to be a poet. 
Mr. Conan Doyle writes of golf, of soldiering, of 
sailoring, of shooting, but he comes nearest to positive 
success in his hunting songs; and the piece in this 
volume which has given us the most unalloyed pleasure 
is the pathetic and melodious song called ‘‘ Master.” 
But his more high-spirited hunting ballads are, many of 
them, good of their class, and indeed, so far as we 
recollect, are excelled in English only by those mos 
admirable fox-hunting poems which were being write! 
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ago and are now so unjustly neglected. There igs 
nothing here quite so good as ‘‘ Stags in the Forest,” 
but in local songs, such as ‘‘The Farnshire Cup,” 
‘The Old Gray Fox” and ‘‘ With the Chiddingfolds,” 
Mr. Conan Doyle competes very agreeably with 
Warburton in a kind of verse which has been strangely 
little cultivated in the country where it might have 
been expected to flourish best. We cannot, however, 
disguise the fact that ‘‘Songs of Action” is a book 
which has disappointed us. That Mr. Conan Doyle’s 
ear should prove defective and his metre inelastic 
and imitative, we might have been prepared for, 
but we supposed that he would retain his gift of 
narrative. Yet there is not a single story told here 
which we are not sure that the author would tell 
ten times better in prose. Even ‘‘ The Groom’s 
Story,” which is the most pleasing of the narratives, 
would be more amusing if it were not trammelled in 
rhyme and measure. The spirit in which Mr. Conan 
Doyle writes is always manly and fresh, but we beg 
him to return to his accepted province, since it would 
be mere flattery to deny that the bays hang above his 
reach, even when he is on horseback. 

The ‘‘ Later Verses” of Mr. Bret Harte will be 
received most kindly by those who best recollect the 
pleasure which his early poems gave to an elder 
generation. He had talent for expression in verse 
which was individual and commanding. In ‘‘ The 
Lost Galleon,” his earliest volume, published at San 
Francisco in 1867, and now of the utmost rarity, the 
student will discover the peculiar qualities of metrical 
artifice, which were developed so much more brilliantly 
in ‘‘ The Heathen Chinee” of three years later. Among 
purely humorous poems, raised into distinction by an 
occasional touch of pathos, the early lyrics of Mr. Bret 
Harte will always take a high place. He was never an 
artist, in the severer sense; from the first there were 
blemishes and evidences of lack of care in his work; 
but his talent was of course undeniable. That it has 
not progressed was probably inevitable; that he has 
not had the wisdom to cease writing is a fact for 
which we can scarcely blame him. It remains, how- 
ever, to be noted that the triumphs of Mr. Bret Harte’s 
poetry are in the past. ‘‘The Spelling Bee about 
Angels,” ‘‘ The Station-master of Lone Prairie,” and 
‘“*The Old Camp Fire” are chiefly valuable because 
they awaken in our memory echoes of poems, by the 
same author, which gave us extreme and legitimate 
pleasure a quarter of a century ago. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN REALITY. 


**The Workers.” By Walter A. Wickoff. London: 
Heinemann. 


M® WICKOFF certainly has the*courage of the 
scientific mind, for, resolved to entertain no ex- 
perience that came short of reality, he set out on a tramp 
of some three or four thousand miles across America 
without a cent in his pocket. He was thus in a condition 
favourable to the collecting of impressions from the life 
of the casual labourer, and the recital of his adventures 
makes excellent reading. The vicissitudes he passed 
through were various; his fortunes as a ‘‘ Day Labourer 
at West Point” employed in company with other suf- 
ferers in pulling down an old academic building, under 
the direction of a ‘‘ Boss,” seem to have proved most 
stimulating to his economic education. The ‘‘Boss” re- 
presented the narrow exigencies of the contractor, com- 
pelled by competition to urge his human machine to its 
utmost speed, by means of incessant watchfulness and 
‘‘a lash of stinging oaths.” But the human being, 
even when taken collectively, is after all not a 
‘* machine:” and our investigator begins to remark that 
something is wrong in tie working. The: nigger- 
driving boss is for getting out of the labour he has 
paid for ‘‘ all the labour that he can ; and, by a strong 
instinct which possesses us, we shall part with as little 
as we can.” That is the psychological side of the 
question of output and rate of wages in a nutshell. 
The wills and the interests of master and men are 
opposed. It suits the one to get all he can and the 
other to give the least possible. 
Apart from its value as a contribution to economics 
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from the psychological side, this book is excellent as a 
narrative. Some of the adventures and experiences, 
written as they are from the standpoint of actual experi- 
ment, convey interesting revelations, and each one is told 
with an air of vivid reality. The book deserves to be 
read as much for its literary excellence as for its valuable 
contribution to social knowledge. 


FICTION. 


‘* Between two Wives ; or, A Doctor’s Dilemma.” By 
William Turville. London: Sonnenschein. 


‘pais is the latest variation on that old story of the 

foolish wife who disappears in a fit of groundless 
jealousy, and allows her husband to marry her wicked 
rival in the belief that she is dead. In this particular 
version the first wife comes back after having served as 
a nurse in the Franco-German war, and obtains a 
situation as page and stable-boy to her husband, who 
is a country doctor. The second wife is gorgeously 
wicked, and, discovering the identity of No. 1, first 
endeavours to kill her with cholera virus, using the 
gum on the flap of an envelope as vehicle, and subse- 
quently administers arsenic by means of a sponge cake. 
Her machinations are, of course, brought to nought by 
the Providence that watches over particularly foolish 
heroines, and she therefore kills herself, leaving the 
doctor and No. 1 to be happy ever after. The story is 
told with a certain amount of ingenuity and entire 
freedom from hysteria; but it is all very dreary, and 
goes far to prove the assertion of that experienced 
aman gal who declared once that anybody can write a 
novel. 


‘In the Promised Land.” By Mary Anderson. Lon- 
don: Downey. 


Miss Mary Anderson has here made a very successful 
attempt to elongate and make unspeakably dreary some 
of the most striking incidents in the Hebrew legends. 
The heroine of this very tedious book is no other than 
Rahab, the charitable prostitute of Jericho, and no one 
acquainted with the ways of the elongator will fail to 
guess at her story as here developed. She falls in love 
with one of the spies sent by Joshua, and, failing to 
win his affections, persuades a discarded lover to com- 
pass his death. Her schemes naturally fail, and she is 
brought to much tribulation, after which she repents, 
and, at Joshua’s suggestion, goes forth to start a 
rescue society. There are elaborate descriptions of the 
fall of Jericho and the taking of Ai, and the stoning of 
Achan and his family; and altogether it is as dulla 
book as the heart of man can conceive. Verily the way 
of the elongator is hard. 


‘“‘The Rascal Club” (Neely), by Julius Chambers, is 
really a book of boyish adventure or Bad Boy’s Diary, 
and as such might stand on its own merits. With the 
exception of ‘‘Our Fairy Godmother,” which has a 
‘* story-book” ring about it, the tales are amusing and 
sound genuine. But the author has ushered in the 
simple little book with a flourish of trumpets that would 
prejudice anybody against it. He has got Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne to write the preface, which begins, ‘‘I like 
‘The Rascal Club. . . . . Genius cannot be more de- 
lightfully occupied than in retracing the scenes,’” &c. 
Then comes Mr. Howells’ ‘‘I like best the first chapter : 
but I have liked all your serious chapters,” &c. Two 
minor stars follow, with very handsome testimonials, 
and on the top of it all comes (presumably) the author 
himself, in yet another preface, to tell us that ‘‘ a young 
heart was written into these words and remains there. 
. . . . This contribution to the pathos of human life 
and struggle goes to the reader as it was written.” 
And so it does at last, after we have been permitted to 
admire a well-nourished looking portrait of the author. 

‘“‘The Betrothal of James” (Bliss), by Charles 
Hannan, is the wildest farce, occasionally laughable. 
James is a young doctor who discovers a pill. The pill 
gives renewed youth and vitality to its swallower, but 
cannot be made without the sacrifice of a female cat. 
The first abortive experiments with the pills and the 
final extermination of all female cats nearer home than 
the Pacific Isles are given with immense comic intention 
and some effectiveness. 
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We found it absolutely impossible to read right 
through ‘‘ John Maverell” (Stock), by J. Duncan Craig. 
It began well. We were rather interested in Rigolo 
and the life-convict Trelcat. When the next chapter 
left them and introduced Adéle and Guy de Castelaras, 
we were sorry, but still patient. When the third 
chapter brought in Reginald Vere and Violet, we began 
to feel annoyed. The fourth dragged us away to one 
Raoul and a mysterious Marquis de Mayerne, who 
might have stept straight out of Ouida. The fifth. 
brought us back, with relief, to the original convict of 
the first chapter, only to drop him again shortly for such 
a procession of utter strangers that it would be about 
as easy to give a general idea of the book and its plot 
as to sketch the entire Drury Lane pantomime from 
memory. If ‘‘ John Maverell” had about a tenth of the 
people and a third of the pages that it now has, it might 
be quite a readable novel. 

‘*Better Late than Never” (Griffith Farran), by Emma 
Marshall, is one of its author’s nice moral books for 
girls. There is a black, black villain, and the 
heroine is very sweet indeed. When the villain’s real. 
wife turns up to spoil his second wedding, and the veil 
and wreath are crushed into a melancholy wreck, we 
feel young again. Mrs. Marshall herself says, ‘‘I have 
no doubt the maidens of these days will think [the book] 
old fashioned, romantic, and sentimental.” Well, we 
think they will. 

“‘The Last Lemurian” (Bowden), by G. Firth Scott, 
ought to thrill people under eighteen. There is an 
enormous red-haired woman in it, with a yellow body 
and a ‘‘greenish phosphorescence.” There are 
horrible little monkey-men who are her subjects ; and 
there is any amount of gold, in no shabby nuggets but 
satisfying boulders. Altogether, there is no stinginess 
about Mr. Firth Scott. Few who read him will ‘‘ ask 
for more”’—a statement which can be read in two ways, 
according to taste. 

‘*The Man of the Family” (Macmillan), by F. Emily 
Phillips, was a woman, but otherwise a fine manly little 
fellow enough. The book is a little too clever, too 
strenuous, and has the undercurrent of vehement asser- 
tion that women really have a sense of honour and a 
sense of humour that one so commonly detects in 
women’s novels. ‘*Who’s a denigin’ of it” — 
nowadays ? 

‘* Selah Harrison” (Bentley), by S. Macnaughtan, has 
distinct merit. Selah is the son of an admirably realised 
old Border couple ; his mother had one deception in her 
life : her name was Marjorie—a carnal name—and she 
signed herself ‘‘M. Harrison” only, hoping that 
‘*Mary” or ‘‘Martha” might be deduced from the 
‘*M.” Selah’s austere youth, his passion for Con- 
stance, and above all his marriage with Janet are all 
excellently done. There is a slip here and there of a 
superficial kind. For instance, Janet’s father, on page 
244, talks like this :— 

‘** None of your esthetic worship for me. Four plain 
walls and a pulpit are all that is necessary, to my way 
of thinking,” and on page 259 he says, ‘‘Ye’re bawth 
auld enough to knaw yer awn minds.” 

On the whole, there is very little to find fault with and 
a great deal to admire. Miss Macnaughtan has humour, 
imagination, and a good gift of direct writing which 
ought to carry her far. 

‘*Miss Erin” (Methuen), by M. E. Francis, is as 
pleasant as all Mrs. Blundell’s books, though it has 
not quite the pathos or fun of her village studies. Miss 
Erin is a hot-brained, kind-hearted Irish girl, with 
strong patriotic ideas that land her in serious difficulties. 
She falls in love with a level-headed Englishman, who 
takes provokingly sane views of her beloved isle, and a 
pretty complication can be at once guessed at. The 
two are got ingeniously out of their deadlock without 
the positive conversion of either. It is an extremely 
readable story, but in no way remarkable. 

‘* With Bought Swords” (Long), by Harry Fowler, 
gives us a little fighting and a little love-making— 
the latter supplemented by a little vulgarity. Page 50 
is a specimen of what we mean, with the eternal itera- 
tion of ‘‘ Miss Burrage” and ‘* Mr. Monmouth,” and 
the lady’s graceful speech at the end. Altogether there 
is not much to be said for the book. 

‘‘ Little Miss Prim” (F. V. White), by Florence: 
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‘Warden, gives us a misunderstood little governess, 
‘beloved by her employer’s son, all in the good old style. 
There is an attempt to make us think her a thief by 
some juggling with a trinket, and another attempt to 
associate her with a compromising individual who meets 
her on country roads, and makes her fall off her bicycle. 
We know it will all fall through and leave Miss Prim 
as white as the driven snow. The only thing we were 
hardly prepared for was the unspeakable lameness of 
the explanation at the end. 

‘*Where the Trade-wind Blows” (Macmillan), by 
Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield, is a highly entertaining 
collection of West Indian tales. We enjoyed them all 
—from Candace, with her beauty, her easy morals, and 
her family ‘‘ of all shades,” to poor Sybil and her lover, 
with his English bride. Mrs. Crowninshield knows her 
‘subject right through, and can write what she knows. 
All the sketches are worth reading. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


JX imitation of the old cycles of songs in praise of 

Gloriana, a collection of madrigals has been formed, 
especially addressed to the Queen, and written by, 
amongst others, Mr. Robert Bridges, Mr. A. C. Benson, 
Mr. Austin Dobson, the Earl of Crewe, Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, Mr. William Watson, 
and the Poet Laureate. We understand that these 
poems have now been submitted to Her Majesty, who 
has had them read to her, and has expressed her 
gratified approval. They have been returned to Sir 
Walter Parratt, who will have them set to music by the 
leading composers of the day, and published as a hand- 
some volume. 


Messrs. Duckworth & Co. announce that they 
have arranged to issue a series of Modern Plays, edited 
by R. Brimley Johnson and Miss N. Erichsen. The 
aim of this series is to represent, as widely as possible, 
the activity of the modern drama—not confined to stage 
performance—in England and throughout the continent 
of Europe. ‘‘ Love’s Comedy,” which marks a transition 
from the early romantic to the later social plays, is the 
only important work of Ibsen’s which has not yet been 
translated into English, The name of Strindberg, 
whose position in Sweden may be compared to that of 
Ibsen in Norway, will be almost new to the English 
public. Villiers’ ‘‘ La Révolte” is a striking forecast 
of ‘* The Doll’s House.” Verhaeren is already known 
here as one of the foremost of Belgian writers, who, 
like Maeterlinck, uses the French tongue; and Brieux 
is among the most attractive of the younger native 
French dramatists. Ostrovsky’s ‘‘ The Storm,” paint- 
ing ‘‘ The Dark World,” is generally recognised as the 
characteristic Russian drama. ‘‘The Convert,” by 
Stepniak, will be specially interesting as its author’s 
only dramatic attempt. 


The work of translation has been entrusted to English 
writers (specially conversant with the literatures repre- 
sented), who, in many cases, are already associated in 
the public mind with the authors they are here inter- 
preting. Every play will be translated zm extenso, 
and, if in verse, as nearly as possible in the original 
metres. The volumes will contain brief introductions, 
bibliological and explanatory rather than critical, and 
such annotations as may be necessary. Arrangements 
are also in progress with representative dramatists of 
Germany, Spain, Italy, and other countries. Further 
translations have been promised by Dr. Garnett, 
Messrs. Walter Leaf, Justin Huntly MacCarthy, G. A. 
Greene, &c. 


**Good-Will,” a monthly magazine with Christian 
Social news, edited by the Rev. the Hon. James Adderley, 
will in future be issued by Messrs. Wells Gardner, Darton 
& Co. These publishers have also acquired from Messrs. 
Masters the series of children’s books by Stella Austin, 
and have in preparation a new issue. 


Mr. Grant Richards announces that he will imme- 
diately commence publishing a new edition of the novels 
of Jane Austen, under the title of the Winchester Edition. 
It will not be supplemented by either introduction or 
notes, the publisher relying on the efforts of the printer, 
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paper-maker and binder, Messrs. Constable of Edin. 
burgh being responsible for the typography. The size 
of the volumes and the type used will be identical with 
that of the Edinburgh Stevenson, while a cover has been 
designed by Mr. Laurence Housman. The first two 
volumes, which will comprise ‘‘ Sense and Sensibility,” 
will be published in a few days, and will contain as 
frontispiece a photogravure portrait of Miss Austen, 
from a picture made by her sister Cassandra. 


Mr. John Lane will publish almost immediately a 
new volume of poems, principally lyrical, by Mr. Ernest 
Hartley Coleridge. The author’s name is well known 
in connexion with Mr. William Heinemann’s collected 
volume of Coleridge’s Letters, which was issued in 1895, 
and also in connexion with the volume entitled ‘‘Anima 
Poet,” which consisted of selections from his grand- 
father’s note-books. At present Mr. Coleridge’s atten- 
tion is centred on Mr. Murray’s new edition of Byron’s 
Poetical Works, the first volume of which was published 
last April. 


A new monthly magazine, called ‘‘The Cornish 
Magazine,” will make its appearance on 1 July. It 
is to be devoted entirely to Cornwall, and will include 
Cornish descriptive articles, Cornish stories, articles on 
Cornish Antiquities, Superstitions, Folk Lore, Man- 
ners and Customs, Biographies, Ruined and Buried 
Churches, Smuggling and Wrecking, Cornish Gardens, 
Cornish Art, Natural History of Cornwall, and other 
matters of interest to Cornishmen chiefly and readers 
generally. It will be edited by Mr. A. T. Quiller- 
Couch, and published by Messrs. Service & Paton. 


Some of the work of M. Brunetiére, the French critic 
and editor of the ‘‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,” is to be 
presented to English readers by Mr. Fisher Unwin, on 
the 20th inst., under the title of ‘‘ Brunetiére’s Essays 
in French Literature.” The selections made by the 
translator, Mr. Nichol Smith, are from five volumes of 
Brunetiére’s writings, and contain the essays on ‘‘ The 
Essential Character of French Literature,” ‘‘ The Influ- 
ence of Women on French Literature,” ‘‘ The Philo- 
sophy of Moliére,” ‘Voltaire and Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau,” ‘‘The Classic and Romantic,” ‘‘Impressionist 
Criticism,” and ‘‘ An Apology for Rhetoric.” 


An interesting sale of the library of Mr. Henry 
Howard is announced by Messrs. Christie, Manson & 
Woods for the 22nd inst. Besides several fine extra 
illustrated works and éditions de luxe, &c., it com- 
prises an almost unrivalled series of sporting and 
illustrated humorous works, by Alken, Rowlandson, 
Theodore Lane, Cruikshank, Sneyd, &c., with some 
fine original collections of water-colour drawings (un- 
published). The books are all in levant morocco 
bindings, with special artistic toolings, and the end 
leaves of many are from original designs by the late 
William Morris. 


The annual exhibition of the Ex-Libris Society, now 
being held at the Westminster Palace Hotel, is this 
year more particularly devoted to book plates by modern 
designers and engravers. In recent times, through the 
more general possession of books, the designs for book 
plates have become gradually transformed from purely 
heraldic devices to general designs indicating perhaps 
the pursuits or the portrait of the book-owner. The 
ancient and modern ideas are fully exemplified in this 
interesting collection. 


The next number of the Story of the Empire Series 
to be issued by Messrs. Horace Marshall & Son relates 
to the history and growth of New Zealand, under the 
title of ‘‘ The Fortunate Isles : the Story of a Colony,” 
written by Mr. Reeves, the Agent-General of the 
Colony. The author’s intimate acquaintance with his 
subject, and his active experiences of New Zealand, 
justify great expectations for this particular number. 


The new Naval War Game invented by Mr. Fred. 
T. Jane, the author of ‘All the World’s Fighting 
Ships,” will shortly be published by Messrs. Sampson 
Low & Co. The points of difference between the 
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Military and the Naval War Games are numerous. In 
the latter, every possible tactical or strategical problem 
can be tested, and every type of ship, gun, armour or 
projectile is allowed for. The rules have been revised 
and approved by many competent authorities. 


Messrs. Goupil are doing well in their endeavours to 
bring home to us the comparative excellence of our 
great painter-artists. The first volume of a series 
dealing with the lives of famous British Artists, with 
numerous reproductions of the most notable specimens 
of their individual workmanship, is being undertaken 
by Lord Ronald Gower, who writes on Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. The volume is to have fifty full-page plates, 
and is to be succeeded by works on Reynolds and 
Gainsborough. 


NEW SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 
MECHANICS AND ENGINEERING. 


“Railway Engineering, Mechanical and Electrical.” By J.W.C 
Haldane. London: Spon. 


WELL-WRITTEN and interesting book on a subject so 
highly technical as modern engineering is as difficult to 
write as it is pleasant to read, and we have unusual reasons for 
congratulating Mr. Haldane. In this volume he describes the 
main processes of railway engineering and the chief modern 
machines employed in them. He begins with the modern 
inventions for felling timber, extracting stumps, preparing logs 
and so forth ; he proceeds with accounts of railroad surveying, 
levelling, tunnelling and bridge-making, and then plunges into 
locomotive construction, taking as his text the great works of 
the North Western Railway at Crewe. Technical details, 
sections and specifications are not spared the reader, but they 
are explained so carefully that any tyro may understand them. 
The volume is a marvellous story of mechanical progress, and it 
should interest a large body of the public. 


“Miscellaneous Papers.” By Heinrich Hertz. Authorised 
English translation. London: Macmillan. 


When the late professor of physics in the University of Bonn 
was a young man of twenty he had to face a serious problem of 
life that continually meets the young student of an applied 
science. He had already made some progress in engineering 
studies, and had been sent by his P pancagy to Munich to complete 
them. But as Huxley in England soon came to doubt, and then 
to disbelieve, that the practical pursuit of medicine was a life- 
work congenial to him, so Hertz hesitated to devote his life to a 
practical industry. After consultation with his parents he 
resolved to devote himself to theoretical science. The result, 
as in Huxley's case, amply justified the choice of pure science. 
No doubt as an engineer he would have won fame and fortune ; 
as an original investigator in physics he conducted a series of 
brilliant researches that greatly advanced mechanical and 
electrical science, and that gave him a lasting place in the 
history of knowledge. The present translators of his collected 
works, Professor Jones and Mr. Scott, of the University College 
of Wales, have handled a serious task with success, and have 
added sufficient biographical matter to string together the long 
series of memoirs which they have collected and translated. 


“Experiments upon the Contraction of the Liquid Vein issuing 
from an Orifice, and on the Distribution of the Velocities 
within it.” By H. Bazin. Translated by John C. Trautwine. 
London: Chapman & Hall. 


Mr. Bazin is one of the greatest living authorities upon 
hydraulics, and this essay, which appeared originally as a 
memoir of the French Academy, is of considerable importance 
to hydraulic engineers. Naturally it is technical to the highest 
degree, and cannot be said to be interesting to the general 
be ag but the translation is well done. 


“Papers and Notes on the Genesis and Matrix of the Diamond.” 
By the late Henry Carvill Lewis. Edited from his un- 
SS MSS. By Professor T. G. Bonney. London: 

ongmans. 

The premature death of Professor Carvill Lewis removed 
from geological science an acute thinker and most brilliant 
observer. One of his last pieces of work—unfortunately left 
unfinished—was a minute examination of the diamond-bearing 
strata at Kimberley. Fortunately the papers left behind were 
entrusted to Professor Bonney, himself a leading authority upon 
mineralogy. Carvill Lewis described with great care the very 

uliar mineral which forms the matrix of diamonds at 
imberley, and which he afterwards discovered in America. 

In this volume his theories as to the exact nature and mode of 

origin of the matrix are set forth and discussed. 


By George Halliday. Arnold’s Practical 
London: Edward Arnold. 


“Steam Boilers.” 
Science Manuals. 


Under the general editorship of Professor Meldola Mr. 
Arnold is issuing a series of manuals of practical science, the 
chief purpose of which is to bridge over what it is hoped will 
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prove a temporary phase in English technical instruction. The 
natural course of events, as followed in Germany, and here and 
there in England, where adequate technical schools exist, is 
that students should learn the general principles underlying any 
industry before they proceed to apply them. At the present 
time, however, there are in every trade in England a large 
number of persons familiar with the practical side but quite 
ignorant of even elementary science. For these evening classes 
have been organized, and this series of text-books is designed 
specially for them. We have considered Mr. Halliday’s 
volume from this point of view, and we find it clear and 
interesting. 


“The Mathematical Psychology of Cratry and Boole.” By Mary 
Everest Boole. London: Sonnenschein. 


In the ordinary operations of mathematics many of the 
processes have no intrinsic harmony with the facts upon which 
they are employed, but depend upon some accidental limit of 
human nature ; thus, in arithmetic, we stop at the number ten 
and begin again with tens. There is no actual break in the 
series of numbers ; if a break has to be made, twelve would be 
a point more convenient ; but, from the accident that we have 
five fingers on each hand, ten has been accepted. So, also, in 
the abstruser departments of mathematics concessions of an 
anthropomorphic nature abound. This curious and interesting 
little volume endeavours to show how a study of mathematics 
from this point of view helps one to distinguish between the 
relative and the absolute, the structure and the provisional 
scaffolding in other regions of thought. 


“Humphry Davy.” By Professor Thorpe. London: Cassell. 


Professor Thorpe has been successful, in this volume of the 
century science series, in setting out the salient points in Davy’s 
life so as to make a readable story. 


“ Alternating Currents of Electricity and the Theory of Trans- 
formers.” By Alfred Still. London: Whittaker. 


This useful little treatise is written partly for students and 
partly for electrical engineers whose practical knowledge out- 
runs their acquaintance with theory. From this point of view 
the avoidance of mathematics and the substitution of the 
graphical for the analytic method is of great utility. 


“Higher Arithmetic and Mensuration for all Civil Service. 
Intermediate Army, University and Teachers’ Examinations 
with Solutions to the most Difficult Questions set at these 
Examinations.” By Edward Murray. London: Blackie. 


A considerable amount of the Chinese method persists in 
many of the higher English examinations. Subjects are 
proposed and questions are set with regard to the difficulty 
rather than to the utility of the operations involved. This 
applies specially to higher arithmetic. No doubt the philosophy 
of numbers is a fascinating intellectual discipline, and has a 
place of first-rate importance in the highest kind of mathe- 
matical training. But the application of these principles to 
what is known technically as higher arithmetic is in a majority 
of cases a cumbrous proceeding. For practical purposes the 
simpler methods of Algebra can be applied easily to the 
elaborate problems invented for the sole purpose of being 
solved by arithmetic. While the present rather stupid system 
lasts this little volume, which is ingenious and careful, will help 
candidates for examinations to solve problems of a nature and 
in a fashion which is suitable to their examinations, but which, 
if they are wise, they will reject for the remainder of their lives. 


Translated and adapted from the 


“Industrial Electricity.” 
London: 


French of Henry de Graffigny. By A. G. Elliot. 
Whittaker. 


This is a brightly written little volume, but it seems super- 
fluous to go to a foreign source for an elementary treatise upon 
a science which has made so much progress in this country. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Paris.” By Emile Zola. Translated by Ernest Alfred Vize- 
telly. London: Chatto. 


INCE the English reader—the reader who has no French, it 
must be assumed—demands translations of current French 
novels, M. Zola’s writings must needs be translated. They are, 
whatever else they may be, notorious—a more imperative claim 
than the fine gold of art. Mr. Vizetelly touches on the 
“religious aspects” of the trilogy—“ London, Rome, Paris ”-— 
with true Zolaist conviction in his preface, and he finds that 
taking the three novels as a whole, they are “essentially sym- 
bolical.” Well, no doubt, you may allegorise almost anything 
into symbolism. Thus the Abbé Froment is Man (pregnant 
discovery !). And his struggles are between Religion (the 
Roman Catholic Church) on the one side.and Reason and Life 
on the other. Mr. Vizetelly’s translation reads smoothly, 
though we hap on such vulgarities as “she guessed his thoughts, 
like she guessed those of the others” (p. 213). 


“ Modern English Prose Writers.” By Frank Preston Stearns. 
_ London: Putnam. 

Mr. Stearns delivers judgment upon Macaulay, Carlyle, 
Froude, Scott, Thackeray, Ruskin and others, with a serene 
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unconsciousness of the absolute incapacity which his attempts 
in criticism invariably proclaim. He utters his little nothings 
with a solemnity that is excessively ludicrous. To take his 
measure, he must be sampled. “In the literature of art 
Ruskin stands alone.” This is good if let alone. But Mr. 
Stearns will never let anything alone, but heaps banality on 
banality thus: “ Eastlake, Walter Pater and Mr. Crowe”—ye 

ods, such names commingled !—“ are more trustworthy critics, 

ut they do not possess a tithe of Ruskin’s insight and 
eloquence.” Another example, this time of De Quincey. 
“There is a keenness and flexibility to his style which is more 
French than English, and suggests that the prefix to his name 
may have brought with it a genuine Gallic quality. If 
Thackeray’s satire may be compared to the acid of a lemon, 
we might say that the pleasant flavour of De Quincey is not 
unlike the juice of a lime” (why not “of a quince?”). After 
“trusting,” with a superfluous air of patronage, that the new 
edition of De Quincey which, as he is “informed,” is just 
published may be “appreciated,” Mr. Stearns severely concludes 

at the same time there isnot much more to be said of him.” 
We are unfeignedly thankful, as we observe this fine air of 
finality. There’s an end of Stearns on De Quincey. After 
this, we wonder not that Mr. Stearns thinks “ Macaulay was 
ben’ | much like Voltaire,” and “Gustave Doré resembled Dickens 
strikingly,” and that he should record his preference—“ it may 
be my own idiosyncrasy,” he pompously announces—of Crabb 
Robinson’s “ Diary” (“ Crabbe” he poetically spells it) to the 
“ Essays of Elia.” 


“Our Living Generals.” 
Melrose. 


Not less than twelve “living generals” figure in these 
biographical sketches, not merely such as are alive and 
in the Army List, but active and militant. What is more, Mr. 
Temple might easily have enlarged the list. We miss, for 
example, Sir William Lockhart, all of which is a sign, and a 
welcome sign, the little phrase “our only General,” once so 
common, has lost its virtue. The most waggish commentator of 
things military has given it up, so utterly obsolete is the humour 
of it. Mr. Temple’s sketches are commendably brief and fair- 
minded. They are brightly written so far as they deal with 
“service.” The Commander-in-Chief heads the gallery of por- 
traiture—portraiture in the pictorial sense is an added attraction 
to the book—and Sir Herbert Kitchener fitly closes the gallant 
array. Altogether, the book is pleasant and proud reading. It 
is good to read once more how Sir Redvers Buller won the V.C., 
and good, too, to read of a certain splendid deed of courage by 
another hero of the V.C. which Lord Roberts has modestly 
refrained from chronicling in his memoirs. Such exploits as are 
here recorded of Sir Evelyn Wood, Sir George White, Sir 
Baker Russell, Sir Francis Grenfell, and the rest of the distin- 
guished band, deal also with the whole art of generalship, 
though of necessity in brief measure. The careers of our living 
generals are, in fact, epitomised, but Mr. Temple has done his 
work in an agreeable and workmanlike fashion. 


“Whitaker's Naval and Military Directory, 1898.” London : 
Whitaker. 


This new Naval and Military Directory is an extremely 
skilful, handy and useful volume. The information it affords is 
of the completest, and it is set forth with admirable clearness. 
The plan of the book fulfils the main objects of a book for 
reference—facility of reference and accuracy of statement—with 
unexceptional thoroughness. The alphabetical list of officers 
shows at a glance the name, rank, age, present station and 
service of every officer on the Active List of the Army, Navy, 
and Royal Marines. The Navy List gives the names of all the 
ships, with full equipment, speed, tonnage, guns, engines, names 
of officers serving on each vessel ; while the Army section of the 
book is precisely as succinct and complete. There are excellent 
introductions by Mr. W. L. Clowes and other expert hands, and 
such matters as badges of rank and precedence are competently 
treated. To sum up, having tested it in many ways, we have 
no hesitation in pronouncing the new Whitaker to be a model 
reference-book. 


By Arthur Temple. London: 


(For This Week’s Books see page 830.) 
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“In many respects a notable novel.” 
—The Speaker, 


TREWINNOT OF GUY'S 


MRS. COULSON KERNAHAN. 
GILT, 68. 


FIFTH EDITION. 


SPEAKER —‘‘A novel, the popularity of which is assured from the 
outset. .. . . Robert Trewinnot himself is a delightfully drawn per- 
sonality, and Mrs. Kernahan's vivacious pen traces his history in the 
liveliest and most realistic manner. ... . We are not going to divulge 
the elaborate plot. It is full of strange surprises, and cannot fail to 
een thrillingly interesting. .... A writer so gifted with racy humour, 

nm observation, and vigcrous eloquence. Mrs. Kernahan possesses 
not only these agreeable qualities, but the more solid virtues of sympa- 
thetic insight, tender pathos, and an intimate knowledge of the hearts 
= men and women. ‘Trewinnot of Guy’s’ is in many respects a note- 
novel,” 


WORLD.—" The story teems with incident. Every personage is a 
character and it would be impossible to deny their cleverness, or the 
perceptive powers which they reveal. The hero, Trewinnot himself, is 
admirably drawn. The enthusiastic young student, at once light- 
hearted and earnest, with his capacity for whole-souled devotion and 
his enjoyment of ‘a lark,’ could hardly be better done. This breezy 
and attractive personality dominates the whole style of the book.” 


DAILY NEWS.—“ It is a well-written, well-constructed story. With 
a light and firm touch she weaves her threads of humour and tragedy as 
she depicts the manners of a profession that perhaps more than any 
other comes in contact with human nature as it is. Trewinnot is a 
pleasant hero. Headlong, sincere, and capable, he is very much alive, 
He interests us from the moment we meet him, a penniless medical 
student sorely in need of a dinner. With a humour, the charm of which 
is its air of spontaneity, Mrs. Kernahan draws the various members of 
the family circle. . . . The book is worthy of the writer of that fine first 
novel, ‘The House of Rimmon.’” 


SKETCH.—« Mrs. Kernahan’s pictures of medical student life, doctors, 
dispensers, Jocum tencns, are admirable, and have obviously been studied 
from ‘the real and nude figure.’ . . . Lets us behind the scenes, and 
gives us a singularly realistic and edifying picture of the ‘ club doctor.’” 


ST. JAMES’S BUDGET.—“‘A vividly realistic picture of medicab 
life. Every one connected with the noble profession of healing should 
at once read ‘ Trewinnot of Guy’s,’” 


LITERARY WORLD.—“ This entertaining novel. From its amusing 
commencement to the tragic ending, ‘Trewinnot of Guy's’ is always 
interesting. . . . Mrs. Kernahan’s pictures of London life are both 
humorous and pathetic.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—« The author can describe character or 
sketch a scene with rare graphic power.” , 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ There are touches of genuine observa- 
tion in the book—the routine of an overworked doctor practising ina 
r London district, for instance. We feel that the author is here at 

ome with her subject.” 


ACADEMY .—“It brings Bob Sawyer and Ben Allen up to date.” 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—"‘It is a very sad but 
interesting story, and shows intimate knowledge of the life and work, 
trials, troubles, shifts, artifices, and expediences of a hard-pressed 
doctor.” 


GRAPHIC.—“ The characters for whom she bespeaks her readers’ sym- 
pathies, Robert Trewinnot and Sadie Vowlett, will win them in unstinted 
measure as real man and woman, not mere hero and heroine.” 


MORNING POST.—“ The girl is a very charming figure, too timid, 
especially for a heroine of to-day, yet on that account still more winning. 
. . . The humour of the book is very genuine, and the studies in low 


life excellent. One of the best is that of the household of the Pippins. 
Joel’s better half should rank among the most realistically drawn of 
termagants.” 


TREWINNOT GUY'S 


MRS. COULSON KERNAHAN. 
Gitt, 68, 


FIFTH EDITION. 


Catalogue of Books Post Free. 
Lonpon: JOHN LONG, 6 Cuanpos STREET, STRAND. 
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Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S MUDIE’S LIBR ARY 

ST. LIMITED, 

MR For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
— EVELYN INNES.| a tj BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, 
MOORE’S 6s. and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 
LATEST NOW READY at 
TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE CUINEA per annum. 
NOVEL. Some of the Libraries and all Booksellers. LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of 


THE FIRST CROSSING OF NORTHERN TIBET. 


THOUGH UNKNOWN TIBET. By Capt. 


M. S. WRLLByY, 18th Hussars. Photogravure Frontispiece, over 
60 Illustrations, and 4 large Maps. Cloth, 21s. 

‘‘Every page will reveal something of interest to the geographer 
and scientist.” —S¢. James's Gazette. 

‘‘A thoroughly simple and straightforward account of a very plucky 
adventure.” —Daily Chronicle. 


A ROMANCE OF PITCAIRN ISLAND. 


By LOUIS BECKE anp WALTER JEFFERY 
(Joint Authors of ‘A First Fleet Family”) entitled 


THE MUTINEER. Ingreen cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
NEW EDITION. 


BY REEF AND PALM AND HIS NATIVE 


WIFE. By Louis Becxe. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
NOW READY. 


MEMORIALS OF AN EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY PAINTER (JAMES NORTHCOTE). By StTerHEN 
Gwynn. Fully Illustrated with Photogravures, &c. Demy 8vo. 

_ cloth gilt, 12s. 
NEW VOLUME OF “THE BUILDERS OF GREAT BRITAIN.” 


JOHN AND SEBASTIAN CABOT: The 
Discovery of North America. By C. RAYMOND Edited 
by H. F. Wilson. Frontispiece, Portrait, and Map. Cloth, 55. 

“Is of special value as furnishing, in brief, the results of all the 
previous literature on the subject.”—Giode. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PEOPLE OF CLOPTON.” 


THE WHITE-HEADED BOY: a Novel. By 


GroRGE BARIRAM. Unwin’s Green Cloth Library, 6s. 


JUST READY. 
BRUNETIERE’S ESSAYS IN FRENCH 


LITERATURE. A Selection, translated by D. NicHoL SmitTH, 

with a Preface by the Author, specially written for this, the author- 

ised English Translation. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 75. 6d. 

ConTENTs.—I. The Essential Character of French Literature.—II. 
The Influence of Women in French Literature.—III. The Influence of 
Moliére.—IV. Voltaire and Jean Jacques Rousseau.—V. The Classic 
and Romantic.—VI. Impressionist Criticism.—VII. An Apology for 

toric. 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LIZA OF LAMBETH.” 


THE MAKING OF A SAINT. By W. 
SOMERSET MauGHAM. “ Unwin’s Green Cloth 


JUST READY. 


OVER THE ALPS ON A BICYCLE. By 


ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. Fully Illustrated by Joseph Pennell. 
Crown 8vo. paper covers, Is. 


- WORKS BY 
JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 


TALES OF JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. With Portrait. 
THE HERB MOON. 
THE GODS, SOME MORTALS, AND LORD 
WICKENHAM. 
THE SCHOOL FOR SAINTS. 
In Uniform Green Cloth Bindings, 6s. each. 


THE AMBASSADOR 
(now being performed at the St. Jame’s Theatre) will be issued shortly. 


Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C, 


Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis & post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 


Sent gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 
London ; 

And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


NOW READY. Price 5s. 


THE FRINGE OF AN ART. 


Appreciations in Music. 
By VERNON BLACKBURN. 


LONDON : 
AT THE UNICORN PRESS, 7 Cecit Court, St. MaRTIN’s LANE. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE. 


No. 576, just published includes a 
NUMBER OF BOOKS IN FINE BINDINGS, of fourteen of which IIlustra- 
tions are given ; besides the usual selection of good books in Literature and Science. 
Post Free from HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., BooKsELLers, 
140 STRAND, W.C.; and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 


B OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, ae » and carichines 

Allthe New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindi 

or Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


JUST PUBLISHED. PRICE 2s. 6d. POST FREE. 


GOUT AND ITS CURE, By J. Compton 


BuRNETT, M.D,—‘‘ The author has had a wide experience in gout, 
and presents us with a very readable little book.”"—County Gentleman. 
James Eres & Co., Ltd.; 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle 

treet. 


= 


AMERICA. 

Copies are on Sale at the INTERNATIONAL NEws CoMPANY’s OFFICES, 
83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, Messrs. DAMRELL & 
UpnHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and at THE 
HAROLD WILsoN Co., Zoronto, Canada. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


LITERATURE, 
Essays at Eventide (T. Newbigging). Gay & Bird. 35. 6d. 


VERSE. 
ersephone (C. C. Tarelli). Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 


LEGAL. 
Ruling Cases (edited by R. Campbell) (Vol. XV.). Stevens. 255. 


EDUCATION. 
Book-keeping, Advanced Examination Papers in (J. Thornton). 
Macmillan. Is. 
TRAVEL. 
South American Sketches (R. Crawford). Longmans. 6s. 


THEOLOGY. 
er = of Our Lord Jesus Christ, The (W. B. Morris). Burns & 
tes. 35. 
Hope of Immortality, The (J. E. C. Welldon). Seeley. 6s. 


FICTION. 
Ambition of Judith, The (O. Birrell). Smith, Elder. 6s. 
Behind a Mask (T. Douglas). Harper. 6s. 
Clement Carlile’s Dream (B. Otterburn). Digby, Long. 6s. 
Duty and Destiny (H. Phee). Baptist Tract and Book Society. 
Ghosts I Have Met (J. K. Bangs). Harper. 2s. 
Golficide, The (W. G. Van T. Sutphen). Harper. 2s. 
Inevitable, The (E. D. Talbot). Digby, Long. 6s. 
It was Marlowe (W. G. Zeigler). Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 
Love of a Former Life, The (C. J. H. Halcombe). Long. 
Mutineers (A. E. J. Legge). Lane. 
Polson’s Probation (J. Morton). Briggs. 
Son of the Gods, A (Mrs. Lodge). Digby, Long. 6s. 
Twisted Threads (H. E. Stone). Baptist Tract and Book Society. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Bible of St. Mark, The (A. Robertson). Allen. os. 6d. 
Church, Ministry and Sacraments (N. MacLeod). Black. 6d. 
Coming People, The (C. F. Dole). Allenson. §s. 
Electricity in Town and Country Houses (P. E. Scrutton). Constable. 
2s. 6d. 
Footsteps in Human Progress (J. Samuelson). Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. 
Handwriting of Mr. Gladstone, The (J. H. Schooling). Arrowsmith. 6d. 
Hymns and Hymn Makers (D. Campbell). Black. 
Journal of the Scottish Blackwood. 155, 
London and “y* cee 1898 (edited by R. Pritchard). Scientific 
Press. 2s. 
Guide to. Cassell. 6d. 
Potter and Lead Poisoning, The (W. D. Pendergast). Marshall 


Russell. 1s. 
Prices of Books (H. B. Me ae Allen. 6s. 
Royal Academy Pictures, 1898. Cassell. 75. 6d. 


TRANSLATIONS, 
English Contemporary Art (R. de la Sizeranne). Constable. 12s, 
Geometry of Position, Lectures on (T. Reye). Macmillan. 10s. 
Imitation of Christ, The (C. Bigg). Methuen. 2s. 


REPRINTS. 
Lyric Poems of Robert Browning, The (edited by E. Rhys). Dent. 
onastery, The (Scott) (2 vols.) Dent. 3s. 
Our Fathers Have Told us (J. Ruskin). Allen. 55. 
Sense and Sensibility (J. Austen) (2 vols.). Grant Richards. 55. each. 
Sussex, Guide to (A. R. H. Moncrieff). Black. 
Tragic Comedians, The (G. Meredith). Constable. 6s. 


A DELICIOUS DRINK. 
LEMONADE with a dash of Pernod fils Absinthe is un- 


rivalled as a thirst-quencher and tonic. ‘To be had at all first-class 
Hotels, Restaurants, and Bars. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL.—* THE Madge” 
HEATHER.” EVERY EVENING, at 7.45 for a short season.. 
oun Woop, Miss Kats Rorke, and Powerful Company. Morning 
turday, 28 May, at 1.30. For full particulars see Daily Papers. 


;,MPIRE THEATRE. — EVERY EVENING, NEW 
BALLET: THE PRESS, and SPORTING SKETCH : THE RACE, 
Grand Variety Entertainment. Doors open at 7.45. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 


Sunday at 3. 
Conductor, HENRY woop. 
The Queen’s Hall Orchestra of 90 Performers. 
Admission Free ; Reserved Seats, 3s., 25., 15., and 


NTERNATIONAL UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 
EARL'S COURT, West Brompton, and West Kensington.. 
IMRE KIRALFY, DrREcCTOR-GENERAL, 
Admission Daily, 1s. Open Eleven a.m. to Eleven p.m. 
BAND OF THE ist GRENADIER GUARDS. 

BAND OF THE HONOURABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY, 
THE LONDON EXHIBITIONS’ ORCHESTRAL BAND, 
THE EMPRESS THEATRE, 

GRAND PATRIOTIC NAVAL SPECTACLE, 

Twice Daily, at 3.30 and 9 p.m. 

Thousands of Reserved Seats at 6d., 15., 25, and 35. 

THE FLORAL LOUNGE. 

The most delightful Entertainment Hall in the World. 

The CHAMOUNIX MINSTRELS and other NOVEL ATTRACTIONS, 
Grand Panorama. L.iliputian Theatre. 

Zoological Kindergarten. Captive Balloon. 

THE GREAT WHEEL—300 FEET HIGH. 

Belvedere Tower. Electrophone. Switchback, 


SPA, BELGUIM. 
‘TWELVE HOURS FROM LONDON.—Summer Season. 


Casino, Theatre, and Concerts. Racing, Pigeon Saeetinss Regattas, Lawn 
Tennis, Cycling, and Bataille des Fleuss. inest. Baths in “7 Sure cure 
for Anzmia and Weakness. Hotels and Villas at moderate I Ae: details apply- 
to Jutes Crenay, Secretary, Casino, Spa. 


PRINCES RESTAURANT, PICCADILLY. 


Admittedly the most Fashionable in London. 

Table d’hote Luncheon, 4s, 6d.; Dinners a la Carte; Suppers, 5s. 
Finest Wines and cuisine only. Bocchi’s famous Orchestra performs Daily at Dinner 
and Supper ; also at Luncheon on Sundays. ‘The charming Royal Institute Picture 

alleries can be hired for Balls, Receptions, &c. 
Managing Director, GUSTAVE FOURAULT, from Benoist's. 


RAD LEY COLLEGE.—TEN Schslenthips and Exhibitions, 
varyin m £80 to £20 in value, will be offered Competition on,WED- 
NESDAY, 13. 
One Scholarship and One + een will be offered in the first instance for Boys 
intended for the ARMY CLA’ 
Apply to the WARDEN, ABINGDON. 


Given Away.—A high-grade New Hudson Gent’s Cycle, fitted with 

Ix1ON TyREs. Ix1on Tyres, for the best two or four lines of verse on Ss Ixiow 

* Tyre. Lady's Cycle also given for lady competitors on’ Five 

IxION TYRES. consolation prizes given in each com tition. Further Nanits of 

Ix10N TYREs. competition and “All about Ixion Tyres,” sent free. Compe- 

IXION TyREs. _ tition verses must be sent in before 31 July, with this advertise- 

I Tyres, ™ attached, and must be marked ‘‘ Competition” on envelope. 

XION Tue New Ixton Tyre & Co., Ltd., 

IxXION 144 Holborn, London, 

MERRYWEATHER ON PURE WATER SUPPLY TO 

COUNTRY MANSIONS. Inexpensive appliances fixed. Money 

saved by dispensing with hand labour in favour of improved pumps 

driven by gas, oil, wind, water, hot air, electricity, or steam engines. 


Write for amphlet, “Water Supply to Mansions.” 
63 Lone Acre, Lonpon, W.C. 


THE GARDEN HOSE OF THE Day IS MERRYWEATHER’S. 
Guaranteed English Make. Best Qualities. No Rise 1n Prices. 
Write for Samples and Lists.—63 Lonc Acre, Lonpon, W.C. 


GENEVA. 
GRAND HOTEL DE LA PAIX. 


First-class. 200 Rooms. 
Best situated, in front of lake and Mount Blanc, 
FRED, WEBER, Managing Proprietor. 


& COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN 
SERVICES. 


P. & oO FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRAL1TAR, MARSEILLES, 

« MALTA, BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRA- 
CHEE, CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
wy. and NEW ZEALAND 


P. & O. CHEAP RETURN TICKETS ange ROUND THE WORLD 
TOURS. For Particulars apply at the London Offices, 122 
Leadenhall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street,’S. 


HOTEL DE PUYS, 
DIEPPE. 


This magnificent i bay the sea, is furnished, fitted, and managed 
country house. 


Modern Sanitation, and Well, Electric Light, English Billiards, 
Good Cycling, Lovely Country. 


ROYAL HOTEL, 


CAPE TOWN. 


“The Royal Hotel, Cape Town, is altogether the best 
hotel in South Africa.”—Saturday Review. 


Proprietor—J. CLARK. 
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UNION 
ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS FOR SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD AND 
DIAMOND FIELDS. 
WEEKLY SAILINGS FROM SOUTHAMPTON, 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses London to Southampton. 

Cheap Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. Return Tickets to all Ports. 
Apply to the UNION STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd., Canute Road; Southampton? 
14 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.; and 
SOUTH AFRICAN HOUSE, 94-8 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C, 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
ARSEILLES 


the above om. calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, M. 
NAPLES. SUKZ, and COLOMBO 


Managers: { F. GREEN ‘ co. Head Offices 
. ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. § Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For e apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
Pathe Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Chasing Cross, 8.W. 
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‘THE WORLD'S BRST BICYCLE AVONDALE HOTEL 


£12 12 0 | £15 15 O |.£21 0 0 


Art Catalogue on Application. 


THE LOZIER-BRIGHAM, Ltd., 


24, 25, 26, 27 Orchard Street, London, W. 


VALKYRIE 


CYCLES. 


HIGH GRADE ONLY. 


The Springfield Cycle Co., Ltd., Sandiacre, near Nottingham. 
London Depot, 38 Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 


DUNLOP TYRES. 


COCOA 


THE MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING. 


MR. GLADSTONE AS A COMPOSITOR. 


Mr. GLapsTonE, by invitation of the owners of 
the Linotype Composinc Macuine, inspected 
the working of the invention yesterday, Mr. Jacob 
Bright, M.P., and a number of other gentlemen 
being also present. At the conclusion of the 
examination Mr. Gladstone said :—“I am greatly 
obliged by your giving me a fresh opportunity 
of appreciating the inventive faculty and the 
executive energy of America, as it is exhibited 
in a machine from which I cannot but anticipate 
effects equally extensive and beneficial to man- 
kind.” This brief speech was at once set up and 
cast into type, and printed. The Right Hon. 
gentleman also himself, for the first time in his 
life, set up by the machine the words, “The 
Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone, M.P.,” which were 
cast and printed in three or four minutes. 
From the Ecuo, June 27th, 1880. 


— AND — 


HATCHETT’S RESTAURANT, 


Corner Dover Street 
and Piccadilly. 


The Best Position in London. 
Ladies’ Waiting Room, 
Good Band, 


&e. 


LUNCHEON. - - 
DINNERS - - - 10/6 
SUPPERS - - - 4j- 


GARIN ann EUGENE, Managers. 
DUTRU, Chef. 


POLIAKIN, Band Conauctor. 
All from the Savoy. 


CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 


THE LONDON COMMITTEE of the Shareholders 


of this Company hereby give Notice that a GENERAL 


| MEETING of the Holders of the Certificates issued by them 


will be held in the LARGE HALL of WINCHESTER HOUSE, 
50 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C., on TUESDAY the 28th 
day of JUNE, 1898, at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, when they wil 
report the result of their labours since the Shareholders were 


_ invited to deposit their Stock with them. 


E. W. CHEESMAN, 
Secretary. 


By Order of the Committee, 


6a AusTIN Friars, Lonpon, E.C., 15 June, 1898. 


| STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope). 
Head Office, 10 Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and go branches n 
South Africa. 

_ This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts every description of banking business 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, South African Republic, Orange 
Free State, Rhodesia, and East Africa. Telegraphic remittances made. Deposits 
received for fixed periods. Terms on application. J. Cuumtey, London Manager 


LOCKWOOD AND CO. 


STOCK and MINING SHARE DEALERS, 


8 THROGMORTON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1886. 


SOUTH AFRICAN MINING and LAND SHARES. 
WEST AUSTRALIAN MINING SHARES. 
NEW ZEALAND MINING SHARES. 
INDIAN MINING SHARES. 
MISCELLANEOUS SHARES 
Business in the above Shares for the Fortnightly Stock Exchange Settle- 
ments, or for One, Two, or Three Months Forward Delivery. 
Terms of Business and Full Particulars on Application. 


OUR MINING REVIEW AND BAROMETER (fourth year of publica- 
tion). This well-known Report appears weekly in the leading financial daily papers, 
and contains a comprehensive summary and careful forecast of the Mining Market, 


DAILY MINING LIST, with closing prices of all active Shares. 
WEEKLY MINING LIST, comprising a quantity of valuable information 


in; 
respecting Dividends, Calls, Mining Results, i Issues, &c. &c. 
THE ABOVE PUBLICATIONS POST FREE. 
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Company 


LIMITED, 


Builders to the Royal Family, 


315-317 OXFORD STREET 
LONDON, W. 


Patrons: 
THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


H.S.H. THE KHEDIVE OF EGYPT 
H.I.H. THE MIKADO OF JAPAN. 
 H.S.H. PRINCE IBRAHIM HILMEY. 
H.R.H. PRINCE PRISDANG. 
H.R.H. PRINCE ORSINI. 
H.H. PRINCE CHANDERNAGORE. 
H.H. PRINCE DHULEEP SINGH. 
H.S.H. PRINCE BIRON VON CURLAND. 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT. 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH. 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND. 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF PORTLAND. 

THE MOST HON. THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. 

THE MOST HON. THE MARQUIS OF RIPON. 
&c. &e. &c. 


SPECIALITE. 
THE COB-SIZE LANDAU. 


An exceptionally light and graceful little car- 
riage quite under the control of one small horse in 
a hilly district. Fitted with every modern im- 
provement, self-folding head, self-folding steps, steel 
overlapping tyres, &c. 


SPECIALITE. 
OPEN AND CLOSED BROUGHAM. 


This compact little carriage can be opened 
and closed in a second, and has all the advan- 
tages of a Landau at half weight. It is a pretty 
Brougham and Victoria in one, and remarkably 


popular, 


PURCHASES MAY BE EFFECTED ON OUR THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM AT AN 
EXTRA CHARGE OF 5 PER CENT ONLY. 


A very comprehensive display of upwards of 500 Carriages of the Newest, and most Fashionable | 
Designs to be seen at their Showrooms— 


315-317 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, w. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Printed for the Proprietors by STRANGEWAYS & Sons, Tower Street, W.C., and Published by FREDBRIC WINNEY SABIN, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London,—Saturday, 18 June, 1898. 
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